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REVIEW OF THE WEEK. 

\ SOMEWHAT difficult question has arisen with regard to the 
+ retirement of national bank circulation. The law, as every- 
body knows, provides that the banks shall secure their notes by 
deposits of bonds with the Treasury authorities. It also provides 
for the canceling of bonds liable to redemption as fast as the sur- 
plus of revenue makes thisadvisable. But what if a bank presents 
a passive resistance to this process in the case of the bonds which 
secure its own circulation? It of course is not bound to put in an 
appearance to receive the payment of the principal of its bonds. 
The law does not require a creditor to accept payment when it is 
due; it only stops the interest from the moment the offer of pay- 
ment is made. And ifthe bonds are not paid, through the failure 
of the banks to apply for payment, are such bonds a legal security 
for the bank-notes on whose behalf they were deposited? As the 
intention of the law requiring the deposit was twofold, there is 
room for a doubt. If nothing but the security of the note-holder 
had been contemplated, then the bonds on which interest was 
stopped, but which would be paid at any time the principal was 
asked, would be as good a security as any other. But the object 
of the law was also to secure a market for our national securities, 
and this is rather hindered than helped by the continuance of 
“called ” bonds as asecurity for bank-notes. It is true that in the 
present phase of the money-market, the Treasury is not concerned 
about the kind of market there is for bonds, as they all are at a 
premium. But the precedents we set now may apply to a very 
different condition of things in the future. So Mr. Garland has 
done well to interpret the law with regard to both of its purposes, 
and to decide that such banks must either replace “ called” bonds 
with others, or must withdraw the circulation based on them. 

Of the $242,000,000 of national bank-notes which were in cir- 
culation a year ago, some $25,000,000 have been canceled within 
a year. The process cannot go on steadily at the same rate, as 
much of this circulation is secured by bonds founded for long terms. 
But even this contraction is a serious matter, and the more so as it 
deprives our paper currency of that elasticity of volume which is 
essential to its highest excellence. 


THE director of the Mint, Dr. James P. Kimball, reports the 
coinage of $34,077,380 in gold, $30,022,347 in silver, and $17,377.65 
subsidiary coin, during the last fiscal year. This makes a total of 
$64,117,104.65 added to our metallic currency. With the fall of 
silver the profit of coining it at the 1:16 ratio into legal tender 
dollars of course increases. During the year it amounted to $5,- 
763,851, while the seigniorage on other coins was but $268,829. 

We did not hold our own in gold during the year, as the as- 
certained exports exceeded the imports by $22,062,658, while of 
silver our net export was only $6,629,218. Of both metals we 
produced about $83,400,000 during the year, or more than a third 
of the world’s products. At this rate our mints coined more than 
our whole products of that year by nearly $10,000,000, leaving 
nothing for use in the arts. 

Dr. Kimball estimates our whole metallic currency at $857,- 
104,254, of which $548,320,031 is gold, and $308,784,223 is silver. 
At the present rate our gold coinage increases more rapidly than 
silver, but silver steadily tends to become a considerable percent- 
age of the whole, thus threatening with the dire effects of the 
operation of Gresham’s Law. 





By our tariff laws, the exporters of sugar refined in America 
are allowed a rebate equivalent to the duty paid on the raw sugars 
Three years ago the Treasury ruled that the re- 
A similar 


they imported. 
bate should be 2.82 cents a pound, less one per cent. 
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policy is followed by France, Germany, and Austria-Hungary, 
who grant a rebate amounting to the taxation—local and national 
—borne by the sugar exported. From this system English refin- 
ers have been suffering heavily, but more from the European com- 
petition than our own. To any proposal for its removal the con- 
tinental governments turn a deaf ear: but Mr. Cleveland’s admin- 
istration is more ready to listen to their complaints. A deputa- 
tion of English refiners visited Washington, and secured the at- 
tention of Mr. Fairchild, the acting-secretary of the Treasury. 
They complained that the rebate as determined was an actual 
premium upon export, as it amounted to more than the duty lev- 
ied on raw sugars used. Mr. Fairchild acted on these representa- 
tions of our commercial rivals, without waiting for or asking any 
reply from our own refiners. He issued an order reducing the re- 
bate from 2.82 cents to 2.60 cents. This decision especially affects 
the New York refiners, who were the firms chiefly engaged in the 
export business. Already three great refineries have been closed, 
throwing about a thousand men out of work. 

It might seem a very easy matter to show that the 2.82 cents 
rate is not excessive. But it is not easy. The business of refining 
sugar is largely the elimination of worthless refuse, whose amount 
varies with different lots. The refiners have a general estimate of 
the average loss in weight, upon which they proceed. They have 
shown the sincerity of-their contention that 2.60 is teo little by 
stopping work rather than proceed under the new rate. 


SoME Republican newspapers take Mr. Vilas to task for mak- 
ing a political speech in Wisconsin on the eve of the election. 
This they regard as a violation of the President’s order to office- 
holders. Unless thisis meant sarcastically,itisabsurd. That the 
President should muzzle his own confidential advisers, and forbid 
them to expound and defend the principles of his administration, 
is not to be thought of. The rule Mr. Cleveland has tried to lay 
down for the office-holders generally, is preposterous enough. Its 
application to cabinet affairs would be the height of absurdity, and 
would provoke the laughter of the civilized world. 


Ir you want to know what a very small potato you are in the 
estimate of your own party, run for Congress and lose your dis- 
trict. Poor Mr. Morrison is experiencing that now. The friends 
of the Administration are rather jubilant than otherwise over his 
defeat, and Mr. Leopold Morse, in his speech at the dinner of the 
Boston Reform Club, told his political friends he was glad that Mr. 
Morrison had been left at home. A year ago Mr. Morrison was 
the man of the future, and the Protectionists were warned to get 
out of his way. Members of Congress were notified that they 
could not face their constituents if they did not support his bill. 
Even Mr. Randall was supposed to be in danger of defeat because 
he would not vote for it. Now there is no one so poor as to do 
him reverence. He does not deserve this treatment at the hands 
of the Revenue Reformers. It is true that his bill was an absurd- 
ity ; but none of them can prepare a bill which would not be found 
equally absurd. They all set out with the assumption that the 
Tariff isa mass of anomalies and iniquities, which furnishes a fine 
field for reformatory statesmanship. But the minute they touch 
it, they find the contrary, and discover that they are proposing 
what will prove a material injury to some important national in- 
terest. 

Another victim of this reaction of feeling is Mr. Lovering of 
the sixth district of Massachusetts, whose constituents have deci- 
ded to prefer Mr. Cabot Lodge. ‘The Times of New York says Mr. 
Lovering amounted tonothing as arevenuereformer. But he voted 
for Mr. Morrison’s bill, attacked the tariffin every political speech, 
and was much more the spokesman of tariff reform than was any 
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of the Democrats who were elected. And Mr. Lodge accepted the 
challenge thus put forward, and won his seat squarely on the tar- 
iffissue. That was not made the issue inthe fourth district, where 
Mr. Morse beat Mr. Ranney. Mr. Morse talked ambiguities on 
the subject: Mr. Ranney apologized for his vote against Mr. Mor- 
rison’s bill, and classed himself as a revenue reformer. He min- 
imized the tariff issue, and seemed to expect a reélection on some 
other grounds, but his district did not respond to the expectation. 


ONE of the notable features of the election of last week was 
the falling off in the Prohibitionist vote in many quarters where it 
was expected to show an increased strength. In New York city 
the Prohibitionists on the state ticket did not get a thousand 
votes. In our own state, where it was apprehended, early in the 
canvass, that it might endanger Mr. Beaver’s election, it did not 
even prevent his getting a majority. In New Jersey it delivered 
the State over to the Democrats and the liquor interest, and in 


Democratic candidate for judge of the State Court of Appeals. 
The saloon interest made a dead set at the Republican candidate 
as being, if not a Prohibitionist, very nearly that. 

The indications are that the enthusiasm for Prohibition is on 
the wane. The best policy for the Republican party is to he’p it 
to die by working hard and honestly to abate the evils of the 
liquor traffic. We take it for granted that the legislature of 
Pennsylvania will vote to submit the question of prohibition to the 
people, as the platform of the party promised. But Prohibition 
will not be voted by the people, and it will not do to plead that 
this is all the party is bound todo. It is not a question of party 
pledges and obligations. It is a question of what is best for the 
State, and—what comes to the same thing—what is best for the 
party. Nothing will prevent the continued attrition of Repub- 
lican majorities in several of our sister states, but earnest and 
thorough dealing with this problem along the whole line. Just 
because Pennsylvania is unshakenly Republican, she must take 
the lead in proving that the national tendency of the party, in- 
dependently of local party necessities, is to grapple with moral 
evils of this kind in a reasonable and yet a radical way. 


WHiteE the Prohibitionists are moving toward the rear, the 
labor party is coming to the front. The defeat of Mr. George has 
not dissolved the phalanx of his friends. They have met and 
resolved to put him forward as a candidate for the presidency in 
1888, and to assume the party name of the Progressive Democracy. 
There are some months to elapse before presidential nominations 
will be in order. Evenif these months do nothing to cool the 
ardor of the new party or break up its organization, they may 
give them time to reflect that Mr. George is not the man for them 
to take as a presidential candidate. They cannot accept an ex- 
treme Free Trader like Mr. George without utterly stultifying 
themselves. Mr. Powderly, if he were not a Roman Catholic, 
would be a much more suitable candidate; but his nomination 
wouid bring out the fact that Orange feeling is stronger amongst 
the working people than it is in other quarters. But Mr. George 
is simply impossible. It may make no difference what the mayor 
of New York thinks about the tariff. When a candidate for that 
office he may receive the support of men like Mr. Powderly—who 
declared himself a Protectionist ‘from the crown of his head to 
the sole of his foot’’—or Mr. Ford, who might have said the same. 
But it is of very great importance what a President of the United 
States thinks of such matters, and neither of these gentlemen 
could give him their support for that office, nor could the great 
body of our workingmen do so. 

Mr. Cleveland seems to have thrown out an anchor to the 
windward by offering an inspectorship of the Pacific Railroad to 
Mr. Gideon J. Tucker, who was one of Mr. George’s most earnest 
supporters. It is true that he also pushed Mr. Peckham’s can- 
didacy for the judgeship as a Democratic politician. But the 
selection of a Democrat who had bolted the nomination of Mr. 
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Hewitt cannot be regarded as without significance. If anything 
was meant, the move has failed, as Mr. Tucker has declined the 
place. 


THE celebration of Harvard’s quarter millennium has been a 
chief event of the week. It began on Sunday with sermons by 
Drs. Francis Peabody and Phillips Brooks, in the unsightly but 
spacious building which serves as a college chapel. It is to that 
of Dr. Brooks that Philadelphians naturally turn. He traced the 
history of the university as one of successive expansions from the 
narrow idea of its founders, who wished nothing but a training 
school for Puritan ministers. He saw such expansions in the bat- 
tle over church membership in 1700, in the controversy raised by 
the Great Awakening of 1740, in the triumph of the Upitarian 
movement in 1805, in the election of Henry Ware to the Hollis 
professorship.of Divinity, He saw in this election, in spite of his 


| dissent from the theology of the movement, ‘“‘a breaking of shell 
New York it helped the same interest to elect Mr. Peckham, the | 





of dogma, and a participation of the college in the more universal 
currents which were sweeping through the world.” He saw a 
continuation of the process in the awakening of scientific interest, 
the enlargement of discipline, the re-adjustment of method in our 
own century. But he held to the permanent element under all 
changes, the Christ to whose honor the college was dedicated by 
He had faith that the life of the institution moved 
on upon the lines laid down for it by that dedication, while com- 
plaining of the disposition to regard the advance as one of nega- 
tion. ‘Our Harvard way is, as a whole, to read life on its nega- 
tive side more than on its positive side. We are more 
afraid of believing something which we ought not to believe, than 
of not believing something which we ought to believe. We dis- 
trust the enthusiasms of faith. Therefore it is that 
more than most institutions our university has lived under great- 
er forces and for greater ends than she has acknowledged to her- 
self.” He asked them to look back upon the history of Harvard 
in a different way from this negative one, and see what diviner 
significance than she has known has been in her. 


its founders. 





Dr. Brooks’ criticism in this great and hopeful sermon found 
confirm ation in the address by Mr. Lowell on Monday. The ora- 
tor seemed very anxious that Harvard should not think too much 
of herself, should not imagine that around her old and plain build- 
ings could cling such associations as gather about Oxford or Cam- 
bridge, or that her work could be put on a level with the great 
scholarship factories of Germany. He said much that was fine on 
the history of the university and its development in method and 
spirit, but a good deal of his oration would have been much more 
in place in an essay. On such occasions criticism is hardly in 
place, and it confirms Dr. Brooks to find a Harvard man introduc- 
ing itat such atime. And heartily as we agree with his treat- 
ment of the Greek question, we feel it out of place on the festal 
day of an institution which has taken the wrong course. 

Just as bad in taste was his eulogy of Mr. Cleveland as the 
man ‘‘justum et tenacem propositi virum,’”’ who knew how to with- 
stand the “ civium ardorprava jubentium.” The reference of course 
is to the President’s treatment of the Civil Service Reform ques- 
tion. On that point the Mugwumps have managed to shut their 
eyes to his actual course, and to eulogize him as not having done 
the things they do not choose to look at. But the Maryland, In- 
diana and Philadelphia branches of the Association could have 
shown Mr. Lowell that never was that quotation worse abused. 

Mr. Cleveland did a good thing in requesting that Harvard 
should not confer on him the honorary LL. D. she “ showers on 
her kings barbaric,” who come traveling into her remote corner of 
the country. But he fully balanced this by not stopping at the 
end of the first paragraph of his speech at the banquet. What he 
said in the first sentences was good and felicitous. But he forgot 
himself, his official dignity and the decencies of the occasion when 
he went on to appeal to the audience of the hour for sympathy 
against the “silly, mean, cowardly lies ” of the newspapers which 
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criticise his administration. His worst enemy could desire noth- 
ing worse for him than that he should make such a display on 
such an occasion, and also nothing worse for his ex-Republican ad- 
mirers and eulogists. 


THE shooting of the striking workingmen at Chicago by the 
Pinkerton men who were employed by the pork-packers, is 
another instance of the assumption that the law permits the tak- 
ing of human life in the defence of property. In this case the 
coroner’s jury have taken a correct view of the question, and have 
found a verdict against the unknown persons who did the act and 
the known persons who employed them. It will be a case of 
“wrath working righteousness” if this case should be pressed to 
trial, and the abetters of this manslaughter should be properly 


punished. The country needs nothing more than an example of | 


this sort to bring home toa large class the fact that life is more 
precious in the view of the law than are their possessions. The 
private practice in this matter seems to have been handed down 
unaltered from the days when shoplifters were hung at Newgate 
for the theft of a hankerchief. It would exactly suit some rich 
people in this country to have that state of the law revived. But 
the present is not a timeto press these little peculiarities of opinion 
on the public attention. Rather much the contrary of that! 


THE National Prison Congress showed courage and sound 
judgment in holding its annual session at Atlanta this year. Cer- 
tainly no part of the country is in more need of enlightenment as 
to the best methods of prison discipline and the treatment of con- 
victs, than are Georgia and its neighbors, especially South Caro- 
lina. The gang system of those States isa disgrace to Christian 
civilization, not a whit behind negro slavery itself; but the con- 
science of the people greatly needs arousing with regard to it. 
Not all of them are under this need, however. Dr. Atticus G. 
Haygood, of the Southern Methodist church, led off in the attack 
upon the system with characteristic faithfulness, and thus deprived 
the discussion of the appearance of a criticism from without upon 
the institutions of the State. He laid down the broad principle 
that the State has no right to delegate the punishment of its crim- 
inals to persons whose only interest is to make money out of them. 
This is true, and it strikes nearly as hard at the contract system in 
Northern penitentiaries, as at the gang’system inthe South. And 
yet the contract system has its apologists among our prison re- 
formers, who are too much concerned about making prisons “ self- 


supporting,” and too little about the true ends for which places of 


confinement are maintained. 


THE more numerous branch of the State Legislature in Ver- 
mont has voted to permit women who pay taxes to vote in the lo- 
cal elections. Vermont has so long been regarded by her sons in 
the light in which Stephen A. Douglas contemplated her—as a 
good place to be born in, provided you moved West while you 
were young—that the number of women who hold property in 
their own names and pay taxes on it must bea large one, as it also 
is large in Massachusetts. That these tax-payers have no voice in 
the election of the officials who control local expenditures, has 
been felt as a grievance. A movement to redress the wrong found 
many supporters outside the advocates of woman suffrage gen- 
erally. Many of the petitions to the legislature asking this law, 
expressly ruled out the voting of women in state and national 
elections, or apart from tax-paying, as a thing undesirable. On 
the whole we think the law is a good one, as it may help to check 
an increasing tendency to extravagant outlay, which has been ob- 
served in the town governments of New Egland; andit is notopen 
to the objections which attach to other forms of the woman sufirage 
proposal. 





THE troubles of the Bartholdi statue are even yet not at an 
end. Itis a lighthouse without light. Fora short time after its 
dedication the torch was kept lighted by an electric lighting com- 
pany, which presented the apparatus needed. But now a steady 
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income is required to keepthe machinery at work. The city thinks 
it has done enough in building the pedestal, and looks to the na- 
tion to supply the flame. But nothing can be done until Congress 
meets, and even then there will be questioning as to the propriety 
of maintaining a lighthouse where none was needed, and whose 
only use is to add attraction to the harbor of New York. 


THE project of an elevated railroad for Philadelphia has been 
defeated in councils. Many influences, not all of them worthy, 
contributed to this result. The great power exerted over civic 
legislation by the surface roads was one of the worst. But under 
the new Constitution, which very universally gives property-own- 
ers indirect damage for injury done to their property by public 
works, the establishment of such roads is beset with more diflicul- 
ties in Pennsylvania than in any other part of the country. ‘The 
Pennsylvania railroad was not merely obliged to pay the assessed 
value of the property taken for its Filbert street road ; it has been 
heavily amerced to compensate the owners of adjacent property 
also. It may be that the civic need of rapid transit will com- 
pel the construction of elevated roads even at this cost; but there 
was not the confidence in the promoters of the scheme actually 
under discussion which would warrant the expectation that they 
could carry so great a burden. 

We observe an effort on foot to solve the problem in the Lon- 
don fashion by underground railroads. This does rot furnish so 
pleasant a way of traveling as does an elevated road, but it has 
many collateral advantages. 


WE learn from a religious newspaper that ‘“‘ the foreign mis- 
sionaries of Japan have entered a united protest against the un- 
just treaties which the Western natives have forced from it, and 
which are said to be retarding all Japanese reforms.” The princi- 
pal Protestant missions of Japan are those of the American 
churches, and of these the Presbyterian and Reformed Dutch take 
the lead as regards the extent and vigor of their operations. An 
American who knows enough to contrast the condition of his own 
country with that of Japan, cannot but see what ruin enforced 
Free Trade has inflicted in the country. We have no more de- 
cided Protectionists than the returned missionaries from such 
countries. 


THE English people, or at least the Londoners, showed a 
great concern over the size of the vote polled by Mr. George’s fol- 
lowing in New York. There were considerable sales of American 
securities on foreign account in the New York Stock Exchange 
on the following day. The London newspapers preached to 
Americans on the necessity of dropping our small and insignificant 
disputes and presenting a united front of opposition to the Social- 
ists, in whom they perceived the real danger of the republie. 
Within a few days afterwards the London police were advising 
the shopkeepers in the neighborhood of Trafalgar Square to close 
their shops, and were fencing in every big pile of bricks in London, 
in view of the possibility of another big mob of Socialists sacking 
and wrecking wealthy streets, as they did six months ago. It is 
true that the Lord Mayor’s Day passed without disturbance, and 
the London newspapers found room for taunts of the Socialist 
leaders as men who had no following. But in truth nothing but 
the energy and vigilance of the new chief of police saved the city 
from a repetition of the riots of last spring. London is even worse 
situated than New York in its division of its population into an 
army of the homeless, and a lesser army of the wealthy. And in 
London there is a crusade against land monopoly among well-to- 
do classes themselves, who object to the confiscation of their 
houses by the Marquis of Westminster, when the leases fall in. 
These two elements have not yet come to an understanding, but 
they may do so, and then there will be a bad day for vested 
rights. 


NEXT to the chance of a Socialist riot, the city was interested 
in what Lord Salisbury was likely to say at the Guildhall Bane 
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dant but untrustworthy utterances of his chief lieutenant, Lord 
Randolph, and wanted a word from headquarters. Lord Salis- 


quet on the policy of his administration. It is tired of the abun- 


bury—if we may trust the telegrams—spoke chiefly on foreign | 


There was the usual reference to “the integrity of the 
” and “the enforcement of the laws” in Ireland. He 
France 


affairs. 
Empire 
then plunged into the discussion of Egypt and Bulgaria. 


| sy grounds. 
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The truth lies between these two estimates. Mr. Gosse is by 
no means a heavy-weight in either poetry or criticism. But he is 
a bright, suggestive and useful writer, and his ‘‘Studies in North- 
ern Literature ’’ opened up new fields to the average reader. The 
charges against him as a historian of literature rest on rather flim- 
In one or two instances he has made a slip of no 


| great magnitude; the really important slips charged in the in- 


got notice that England would fix no date for the evacuation of | 


Egypt,—would not leave it indeed “until that country was secure 
from foreign oppression and until order had been restored in 
foreign affairs.” 
for her, and shared the indignation of Europe at the foreign in- 
trigue by which Prince Alexander had been driven from the 
country. But his Lordship, while scolding in an ominous way 
which showed how much he felt, committed himself to the sup- 
port of Bulgaria only in case a majority of the signers of the 
Treaty of Berlin should take the same view. In case England 
were left alone, he reserved the right to fight if ‘‘ British interests ”’ 
were imperiled. But as British interests are not at stake in the 
disposition of Bulgaria, there is not much confidence to be put in 
the specific terms of the declaration. Its tone promises more than 
its terms, but England’s desertion of Denmark in 1864 is not en- 
couraging to those who look for worthy and vigorous action in 
this case. 


IN Ireland there can be no doubt, in spite of a circular to the 
contrary issued in London, the government’s military and police 
agents are using some discretion in the matter of aiding evictions. 


As for Bulgaria England had great sympathy | ; ; . : , : 
6 * a ym pay | in the choice of a prince ; but they will not dissolve their Sobranje 


dictment are just those he did not make. 


THE Bulgarians continue their attitude of diplomatic concili- 
ation and patriotic firmness. They are anxious to please the Czar 


and elect another made up of Russophils. Their worst embarrass- 
ment is want of money. The hostility of the Czar has closed even 
the Vienna Bourse against them. But this will not prevent them 
from fighting, if they have good backing, and if Russia should at- 
tack them. Next to having plenty of money, national bankrupt- 
cy is the best footing on which to carry on a war. 


PROTECTION AND THE SOUTHERN ELECTIONS. 
REE TRADE, being a Democratic doctrine, would naturally 
have been the current doctrine these twenty years in the 
South. But apart from this tendency, there was an especial reason 
why it became peculiarly strong in the Southern States: it was the 
doctrine laid down in the Confederate constitution, and it thus be- 
came a part of the Southern traditional thought. As a tradition 





_ it has had a vitality that asa doctrine on its own merits it could 


_ never have had. 


Where the case is one of injustice and hardship, the landlord is | 
urged to make a reduction in the rent instead of proceeding toex- | 


tremities. Already some three millions sterling of rent has been 
abated in this way, and the majority of the landlords are showing 
themselves peaceable and moderate, rather than come into colli- 
sion with the League. There are exceptions, of whom the very 


worst is Lord Clanricarde, an absentee peer who never has visited | 


his Irish estates,—not even to attend the funeral of his mother who 
died and was buried there. If the English newspapers may be 
trusted for his moral portrait, he is a notable compound of vice 
and miserliness ; and the Irish newspapers complete the picture by 
showing him to have employed the worst and most unscrupulous 
set of land agents ever known even in Ireland. In response to 
the shower of protests from English and even Irish loyalist news- 
papers against the eviction of his tenants, his Lordship promises 
to make a reduction of twenty per cent. in the case of a few ten- 
ants who were too much in arrears to take him into the land-courts. 
That is he will give them less reductions on this year’s rent than 


the land courts gave his other tenants; but from all the rest he | 


will exact his pound of flesh. 

It is fortunate that Mr. Stead of The Pull Mall Gazette has 
been visiting this and similar Irish estates, and is giving the Brit- 
ish public the facts through his newspaper. Mr. Stead is not a 
favorite with many people, but he has the ear of a very large and 
influential section of the British public, and his story of the suffer- 
ings of the Irish tenantry will not make the Tory policy of mere 
repression go down easier with that public. 


ABOUT a year ago our American colleges and those in them 


who professed to teach English literature, were invited by an | 


organ of Mugwumpery to contemplate with bated breath the fact 
that Mr. Edmund W. Gosse had been made professor of this sub- 
ject in the University of Cambridge. What Mr. Gosse would do 
and say in that lofty capacity was contrasted by implication with 
what poor American pretenders to a knowledge of English litera- 
ture might try to doand say. But the English estimate of Mr. 
Gosse seems to differ very widely from that of our Anglomaniac. 
He is already on his defence against the charge of being a literary 
and critical charlatan, who has worked his way into notoriety by 
a system of mutual puffery, in which he is an active partner. And 
this accusation is brought in The Quarterly Review, and is reitera- 
ted in Punch and other organs of English opinion. 


How severely the growing industrial forces in 
these Stafes are shaking up the traditional stagnation was shown 
at the Congressional election, not only by the Republican gains in 
Virginia, North Carolina and Kentucky, but the general tendency 
to a change in the other States which are yet as solidly Democratic 
as ever. In the leading Southern States, Alabama, Georgia, Ken- 
tucky, Louisiana, Mississippi, North Carolina, Tennessee, Texas 
and Virginia, there are 82 Congressional districts. From only 41 


| of these were the sitting members returned; and in 41 new men 


| were elected. 


| Mississippi; Skinner, Green, 





Looked at from any point of view this indicates a 
prodigious disturbance, and a disturbance much greater than ap- 
pears on the surface. 

Among the 85 Democratic members from these States retired 
by Democratic conventions or beaten by Republicans at the polls 
are the following: Messrs. Hammond and Reese, of Georgia; 
Willis, of Kentucky; Singleton, Van Eaton and Barksdale, of 
3ennett, Cox, and Reid, of North 
Carolina; Throckmorton, of Texas; Barbour, Cabell, and Tucker 
of Virginia; and the district represented by Mr. Daniel, of the 
same State, who goes to the Senate, has been carried by the Re- 
publicans. Any one who is at all familiar with the personnel of 
the Southern delegations in Congress, will recognize in this list of 
the fallen the names of the strongest Traditionalists, as Mr. Cable 
has named them, who have survived to be active out of their 
time. That the period of their activity is past is the significant 
fact of the recent election. Whether they are succeeded by 
Democrats or Republicans, the meaning of the change is a rebuke 
to the traditional free traders. 

The new men are unknown men; but in most of the districts 
where these changes were made, the most powerful reason of suc- 
cess, secret or open, that the new men had either in their canvass 
for the’nomination or their canvass for election, was their opposition 
to Free Trade. In the ten Southern districts which the Republi- 
cans wrested from the Democrats, two in Kentucky, three in 
North Carolina and five in Virginia, the contest was made direct- 
ly on this issue. In Cox’s district in North Carolina, the Repub- 
lican member elect is a Knight of Labor who fought on the plat- 
form of protection to American labor; and in Reid’s district in 
the same state, the Republican-elect did the same. This is the 
uncommonly prosperous tobacco district in North Carolina. 
Johnson’s (N. C.) district, which a protectionist has carried, is the 
home of Senator Vance, whose activity for Free Trade has born 
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this fruit. Cabell, Daniel and Tucker have been the most violent 
Free Traders in Virginia. The districts represented by them are 
the districts which the Republicans won. The most active Free 
Traders are the worst beaten. 

This is the result shown by the returns themselves. But there 
is no lack of corroborative evidence. ‘*My majority is not less 
than 1,000,” Mr. Yost, the Republican who carried Mr. Tucker’s 
district in Virginia, telegraphed; “‘ and the tariff did it.” In 1884 
Tucker’s majority was 12,000 and Mr. Yost was the opposing 
candidate then. The Southern Democratic journals themselves 
almost unanimously give the change of sentiment on the tariff as 
the explanation of the Democratic disaster. ‘‘The tariff did it,” 
says the Macon (Georgia) Telegraph. ‘Here is a fact that no one 
disputes. Will the Democratic party profit by it?” “There 
seems to be little or no doubt,” says the Augusta Chronicle, of the 
same state, “‘that a drift to free trade . seriously injured the 
Democratic party in the recent election.” The conclusion of the 
Birmingham (Ala.) Age is: 

“Candid contemplation over the disclosures of Tuesday last would point 
out the question of protection to American labor as the paramount issue to be 
settled. It is the question which will demand the most unequivocal declar- 
ations of opinion.” 


These are Democratic journals; and their admission is regret- 
ful and unwilling from a partisan point of view. 
thought in all the more active Southern States, as shown in the 
recent review of the feeling touching free trade and protection, 
published in THE AMERICAN, finds an almost startling confirma- 
tion in these returns. The break in the solid South is coming 
along the lines of opinion shaped by national progress. * The open 
revolt against free trade has made a notable beginning; yet it is 
but a beginning, for this is not the last election that will be held. 
When a stream breaks a dam, it gathers force. 


THE FUTURE OF JAMAICA. 

PF\VHERE is no colonial possession in the British Empire which 

has attracted attention in America as has Jamaica. There 
the first experiment on a large scale was made with emancipated 
labor, and Mr. Sewell’s report on the results was one of the wea- 
pons of the anti-slavery struggle in America. Mr. Sewell was 
hopeful of a great future for the colony; but not even the most 
ardent opponent of human bondage would claim that his hopes 
have been realized. Jamaica has not held her place as the most 
prosperous of the West India colonies. Her commercial import- 
ance has declined since the day when Jamaican produce was for 
sale in every town of the United Kingdom and the United States. 
But it is grossly unfair to charge this upon the emancipation of 
the black man. That emancipation has not produced any decay 
of wealth or industry in the Southern States. The figures of the 
cotton crop before and since the war, and the general employment 
of the black man in the iron industries of the South, wherever 
unskilled labor is needed, show that under proper inducements 
the free negro will work as well as the slave did, and even bet- 
ter. 

The truth is that Jamaica has been sacrificed to Free Trade. 
When the act of emancipation was passed, England was a protec- 
tionist country. When she shifted from protection to Free Trade 
she made a reservation in retaining higher duties on slave-made 
sugar and the like. Until 1851 these sugar duties thus gave the 
preference to the sugar of her own colonies over that of Cuba and 
Brazil. But the Free Trade impulse was too strong to be resisted. 
The great idol of Cheapness,—anciently called Mammon,—had 
been set up in the high places for all men to worship. And to 
that idol the free laborer of the British colonies was sacrificed. 
‘The sugar planter who paid for the work done on his crop at 
rates which would induce the freedman to work, was required to 
compete with the Spanish or Portuguese planter, who had no 
more outlay than the interest on the price of a slave, and the sum 
needed to keep him alive and in working condition. Asa conse- 


The tendency of 
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| quence the wages of labor in Jamaica were forced down to a point 
| at which the black man refused to work. 


He became “ his own 
master,” and generally was the worse for the change. He bought 
or more frequently he squatted upon some fragment of unre- 
claimed land, where he lived in arude hut, raised bananas enough 
to supply him with food, and gave up his abundant leisure to sun- 
basking and religious excitement, either Christian or Voudoo. 
Mr. Sewell described the rising status of free labor under Protec- 
tection ; later writers show to what it has sunk under the compe- 
tition with slave labor. 

This was but one of the many sides of the great alliance be- 
tween Free Trade and negro slavery, which was most fully dis- 
closed in the famous pamphlet “‘ Cotton is King.”” We hadanother 
side of the same alliance in the relation of the American cotton- 
planter to the Lancashire cotton-spinner. And yet this alliance— 
whose existence even Prof. Cairnes acknowledges in his work on 
“The Slave Power,’—has not prevented many of the most ardent 
friends of emancipation from blundering into the notion that there 
is some natural relation between human freedom and Free Trade, 
just as some of them have thought it was allied also with free 
thinking. Mr. Wendell Phillips saw the difference, and in his 
later years was an ardent advocate of the Protectionist policy. 

But Jamaica’s cup was not yet full. Another blow came with 
the development of the beet sugar industry of Europe. What 
poor market the Spaniard and his slaves had left her, the German 
and his beet root took away from her, and the United States was 
the only country left which imported cane sugar in great amounts. 
But the narrow stupidity of England’s colonial policy had put her 
at a disadvantage as regards our market. From the time when 
American independence was acknowledged, England guarded the 
West Indian trade as a monopoly of her own. In 1826 the United 
States attempted to secure access to that trade on fair terms; but 
even so enlightened a statesman as Mr. Huskisson declined to see 
that our neighborhood with the West Indies conferred any more 
right than the United Kingdom found it convenient to concede. 
And now that the British market for Jamaican produce has dis- 
appeared, the colonies are still in substantially the position to 
which this policy consigned them. The Spaniard is better off 
than our own kinsmen in these Britishislands. As a consequence 
many have been reduced to the position of accomplices in the main- 
tenance of slavery in the Spanish and Brazilian possessions, after 
making vast sacrifices for its abolition at home. 

For years past Jamaica has been striving to secure some re- 
lief from her disabilities, but the British government stands in the 
way. Downing Street, whichever party is in power, makes 
answer: ““We cannot allow you to extend to the Americans 
any commercial advantages which we do not possess; and unless 
you can do that, you have no inducement tosecure any offer from 
the United States.” But the colony persists, and afew weeks ago 
the legislative council unanimously 

Resolved, That the Legislative Council of Jamaica, assured that the con- 
tinuation of the bounties given by foreign Governments to producers of 
beet-root sugar must before long prove ruinous to the cane-sugar industry 
of the West Indies and of a very large number of the inhabitants of this Is- 
land, this Council trusts His Excellency the Governor will, in view of the 
proposed conference on the bounty question, bring these facts to the notice 
of Her Majesty’s Government, and solicits that if such bounties are not 
shortly discontinued the Island be permitted to make arrangements with 
the United States of North America or with the sister Colony of Canada, on 
the basis of reciprocity, in order that our sugar products, now so seriously 
affected by the bounty system in the English market, may find a favorable 
outlet nearer home. 

The governor met the resolution with the remark that it would 
prove useless. England’s veto would stand in the way. But 
there are many ways to the same end, and it is in our power to 
accomplish for Jamaica all that she asks without obtaining any 
consent from England. Our position as the only great consumer 
of cane-sugar makes us dictators with regard to the commercial 
status of the regions South of us. Our duties on imported sugars 
are the greatest anomaly in our protective tariff. But their mere 
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repeal without conditions would be a piece of utter folly. If in- 
stead of that we permit the free import of sugars from those coun- 
tries in which slavery has been abolished, and in which we are 
given as great freedom of commerce as is given to any European 
power—“ mother countries” not excepted—we shall need no re- 
ciprocity treaties with either Jamaica or Cuba. And if to this we 
should add the farther condition that the sugar admitted free of 
duty shall come to our ports in either American or colonial bot- 
toms, we would accomplish a farther benefit to both. 

This plan commends itself to (1) all the friends of human lib- 
erty, as putting for tie first time a premium upon free labor and 
its products. 

(2) To all who believe that the southward extension of our 
commerce would furnish the best outlet for our surplus of manu- 
factures and even of food. 

(8) To all who believe the time has come for a diversion of a 
considerable portion of our capital into the carrying trade. 

(4) To all who wish to see a considerable reduction of our 
revenue from impost duties, without sacrificing the protective 
character of the Tariff. 

(5) To those who believe it a wise policy to cultivate closer 
relations with our next of kin, the British colonies on this con- 
tinent. 


THE POLITICS OF DELAWARE. 
N some respects the political character of the State of Delaware 
is sui generis. Nothing in any other State is exactly like the 
complacently insular and intensely localized forces which control 
her public affairs, nor is there another State which maintains so 
composedly and so contentedly the usages and ideas of the 
medieval period of American politics. Kentucky might be 
thought to come nearest in this respect, but Kentucky, as has just 
been exemplified, is subject to an occasional disturbance of its con- 
ditions, and in its large area presents some examples of local in- 
dependence. 

There is not now, and for some years has not been any memn- 
ber of the Legislature of Delaware opposed to the Democratic 
party. Except one judge, there is no oflicer of the State Govern- 
ment, of any rank or sort, who is not a Democrat There is no 
office of the county system,—unless, to speak very strictly, we 
should except inspectors representing the minority at elections— 
wko is not a Democrat. The Governor and his appointees, (who 
include, in Delaware, the judiciary, many of the county officers, 
and all justices of the peace), are all Democrats but one,—the 
judge already mentioned. The elective county officers are all 
Democrats, and all the minor officials whom they create,—the 
Trustees of the Poor, the constables, the collectors of taxes, the 
treasurers, are Democrats. 

This is a blank and barren uniformity. Perhaps it may be 
thought that the people of Delaware are politically unanimous. 
Nothing could be much farther from the truth. A majority of the 
male citizens of Delaware, twenty-one years of age or upwards, 
are not Democrats, but would prefer a revolution of the present 
political arrangement. On a fair count of all the male adults of 
the State, the Democrats would be in a minority. Nor is the in- 
telligence of the State, or its busiress interests, or any other ele- 
ment entitled to a high degree of consideration, entirely, or even 
by a decisive majority, on the Democratic side. 

Yet, for all practical purposes, those who are not attached to 
the Democratic party are in a condition of entire and unqualified 
suppression. This year most of them did not vote at all. The 
non-Democratic vote of the State is probably not less than eigh- 
teen thousand, yet of this only about 8,000 was cast at the recent 
election. Of the remaing ten thousand a large part were not 
technically qualified to vote, and could not have deposited their 
ballots even if they had taken the trouble to go to the polls. 

The time was when Delaware's elections commanded some 
consideration outside the State, and were in a fair degree an indi- 
cation of the wishes of the — inside. But since the establish- 
ment of the disfranchising laws of 1873, there has been practically 
no popular choice, and the increase in weight of the Democratic 
control has tended to give that party an almost unopposed power, 
until the contest has been transferred from the general election to 
the primaries, and in the latter the decision has been governed by 
force and fraud. It is not too much to say that the whole admin- 
istrative system of the State, as it will stand in the year 1887, will 
be the outcome of fraudulent measures applied at the primary 
elections of the Democratic party, and that upon these, thus tainted, 
the political structure of the State will rest. Whatever of gov- 
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ernment the people possess has this foundation, and not anything 
more entitled to their respect. 

Compared with this, the old grievance of unequal representa- 
tion becomes trifling. Yet it, too, grows continually more unjust. 
The Legislature is still drawn in equal numbers from the three 
counties, while New Castle county’s population far outnumbers 
that of both the other counties combined. If the laws favored the 
qualifying of the voters, if the whole adult male population, na- 
tive and naturalized, were made voters, and if the elections and 
the primaries were cleared of fraud, the wrong of unequal repre- 
sentation would still remain one of the most gross and outrageous 
in the politics of any State of the Union. 


THE WILDERNESS IN THE WEST PARK. 
HERE is in West Philadelphia a wilderness which is not calcu- 
lated to impress a stranger with high ideas of the civic pride 
of the natives. Ten years ago this wilderness was full of life and 
activity. Strangers from every part of the world, even from New 
Jersey and. Pennsylvania, came to view the riches assembled on 
the plain beyond Elm Avenue. There were the huge main build- 
ing of the Centennial; the Agricultural Building ; a great crowd 
of more or less ephemeral structures built by representatives of 
every nation under heaven; a Horticultural Hall with a broad 
bridge leading to it over a deep ravine; and last, but not least, a 
Memorial Hall of solid brick and stone, designed to be for ever 
and ever a memento of the celebration of the centennial anniver- 
sary of American Independence, held in Fairmount Park, Phila- 
delphia, A. D. 1876. 

Ichabod—the glory has departed, and so have the people and 
most of the buildings. Scattered over almost half the United 
States may be found fantastic railway stations, goods sheds, and 
other structures which once flamed in all the majesty of the gam- 
ut of colors in Fairmount Park. Jersey has a crowd of them ; 
Philadelphia has some. The great Centennial building itself, dis- 
sected irfto several portions of manageable size, lives on as railway 
stations somewhere to the west. ‘The site was long a series of 
pitfalls for the unwary, of mud holes and rubbish heaps, but has 
lately been leveled, and its acreage added to the desert plain 
formed by the disappearance of the other structures. 

The adventurous explorer who, with the aid of a horse ear, 
visits this region, and, though inclined to muse upon the glories 
of the past, is observant of the present, will note that the Park 
has here no fence and only the wreck of a hedge. This is just as 
well, perhaps, since the only crop to be enclosed is one of wild 
carrots. On the city side of the street is a row of forlorn-looking 
buildings that were for the most part dining-saloons in the mem- 
orable year which saw their completion. On the Park side is 
the site of the Centennial gently sloping downwards to Memorial 
Hall, which looks even lower than it is by its position; while in 
the distance loom parti-colored pieces of Horticultural Hall. 

Memorial Hall has often been roundly abused—more abused, 
probably, than it deserves. It is not so much the architectural 
composition of the edifice that is faulty, but its position, its sur- 
roundings, its miserable construction, its general want of repair 
and incomplete condition. Memorial Hall must have looked well 
on paper. It isa symmetrical structure of decidedly graceful out- 
line, with a well-proportioned central cupola, and on the principal 
front a central entrance pavilion linked to the lateral pavilions by 
arcades. Yet whether viewed from a distance or near at hand it 
has a disappointing look. Had it been placed upon the summit of 
a knoll, it would, evenas it now stands, with all its other sins upon 
its head, have seemed an imposing building. But whether ona 
rising ground or where it is, it needs a more extensive base, a plat- 
form to stand upon. It looks as though fifteen feet of it were bur- 
ied in the ground. 

We have a good deal to learn about modes of obtaining ar- 
chitectural effect. Street architecture is the growth of modern 
civilization, but there are connected with the architecture of iso- 
lated memorials, of all scales from a statue to a large edifice like 
the one we are in front of, principles which we have not learned 
to practice or even to respect. A king of ancient Nineveh, or one 
of the royal Achzemenidz, would have done better. He would 
first have built a terrace some twenty feet in height, ascended by 
mighty staircases or broad inclined planes, and on the summit of 
this, or on the summit of a second or third terrace built upon this, 
he would have erected his great Memorial Hall. 

Liberty or Columbia (it’s all the same, you know) once stood 
upon the summit of the central dome. But her life was short. 
She was not a statue of stone, no, nor of bronze, nor even of cast 
iron, she was but a thin skin of metal with a T-iron backbone. 
She was too frail to bear her own weight, her body collapsed, her 
iron back-bone stuck out of her crown—she was no more. Her 
corpse was removed. A glance along the sky line of the structure 
shows that there is something lacking. Nor vase nor statue break 
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the dead horizontality of the parapet. Doubtless the architect in- 
tended that they should exist, but civic pride never put them 
there. Look not too closely on the wreaths that decorate the 
frieze, or you will see that they are not carved in stone, but made 
of thin sheet iron, which now shows its nature through need of 
paint. 
shams, andis a museum specimen of imperfect construction. The 
marble tiling in front of the entrance, and the steps which lead 
up to it show § signs of settlement in spite of the resetting of the 
former, the cornices have cracks that need no searching eye to per- 
ceive, and worst of all, the roof, both in arcade and hall, bears 
traces of the passage of water. It is forlorn, Philadelphia’s great 
Memorial, it spee aks of undue haste and carelessness in exe cution, 
and of guilty neglect since. Yet it cost a big round sum. 

The interior is well-arranged for effect. There is nothing in 
any London art-gallery so fine as the vista of the domed hall 
and its lateral naves. But the interior, like the exterior, speaks 
loudly of the want of public spirit in this large city. . 
looks so empty. It is not very extensive. Besides the grea 
tripartite hall we view on entering, there are aseries of rooms “ 
each end, andsome chambers and a corridor in the rear. Yet there 
is freedom to walk in all directions onthe floor, the cabinets stand 
far apart, wall cases are fe it i commencement ofa 
museum. It does not grow. There are the same old relics of the 
Centennial, things given by foreign governments because it did 
not pay to remove them 
buildings, some pottery and glass ware, the Moore collection, and 
Rothermel’s huge canvas, before which usually sits an admiring 
row of boys and men. Why does not somebody donate some- 
thing? P eople are dying all the time, and their art-treasures are 
scattered to the winds at their decease—why don’t they make 
Memorial Hall a legatee? Or rather, why do not some who have 
sarned riches in the city—earned in it factory or in mart, by the 
grinding labor of hundreds of fellow- beings, give back something 
by aiding to embellish this Hall or some other part of the park? 

Sut this is asking too much—the millennium has uot arrived yet. 

The same want of a base which injures Memorial Hall injures 
also the statues which are dotted about in both the East and West 
Parks. They stand forlornly on their pedestals, with nothing to 
bind them to the scenery around. 
Schiller isin this respect the best. His bronze pedestal stands 
upon astepped base large enough to give importaiice to the figure 
of the poet. Yet even this needs a platform, with vases or acces- 
sory figures at intervals or angles. 

The once gaudily painted bridge which spans the ravine has 
been closed to carriage traflie for some time. It may be possible 
to patch it, but an inspection of its mode of construction shows at 
once that it was not built to last. Indeed, when one looks upon 
its slender wooden supports one wonders why it has lasted so long. 
Pray do not lean against the balustrade. 
this bridge is Horticultural Hall, a semi-Moorish pile of paint and 
wood, ‘The pinnacles which once towered in their war-paint 
above the roof have toppled over, and all the tawdry decorations 
are dingy withage. Why not paint the whole thing white or even 
‘anary-color? At least it would look less paltry. ‘Through large 
unused rooms which might at least serve for restaurants we reach 
the conservatory, the inside of which, with its horse-shoe arches 
and piers of brick, and its wealth of tropical ¢ greenery, is attractive 
at first sight, and suggests more solidity than exists. For the 
trusses which seem of iron are but turned bits of timber, and every- 
where the combined efforts of ill-construction and unrepair are visi- 
ble, but more especially upon the roof, which has a promenade that 
scarce seems safe to walk upon. Whi: at a love ‘ly view of Philadel- 
phia, with the great City Hall, the Masonic T emple and the Tem- 
ple of Girard with its accessory buildings—the winding Schuylkill 
and Lemon Hill in the foreground! Nature at least is bes wutiful. 
Man’s works, well conceived, well-executed, and kept in good re- 
pair, can be made to adorn nature; when left to decay, nature 
will in return throw a mantle of beauty overthem. But there is 
an intermediate stage—a state of deshabille—which does no credit 
to either art or nature, and many parts of Fairmount Park are just 
in this condition. Yet the deshabille is on show all the time. 
Proh pudor ! W.N. LOCKINGTON. 





THE HISTORY OF HIGHER EDUCATION IN GERMANY: 
| R. PAULSEN gives in this work a history of higher instruc- 

YF tion in the schools and universities of Germany since the 
close of the middle ages. He devotes special attention to the 
classics, discussing very fully their places in the curricula of the 
various institutions of the past and present, and the methods of 
instruction which have prevailed at different times. The work is 
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Berlin, 1885. Pp. 812. 
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divided into three books: the first treats of the age of humanism 
and the reformation (1500-1600); the second, of the condition of 
classical study in the age of rationalism and pietism (1600-1805) ; 
the third, of the age of modern humanism (1805 to the present). 

The following titles of some of the leading chapters indicate 
the general course of the discussion: The humanistic reforma- 
tion of higher instruction. Higher instruction under the influence 
of the reformation in the church. Beginning of a new ideal of 
culture, and internal decay of the old form of humanism. The 
gradual rise of a new humanism in the age of rationalism. The 
age of modern humanism. Currents and counter currents of the 
present. 

Dr. Paulsen is professor in the University of Berlin, where he 
has been lecturing for some years on the subjects of pedagogies. 
He may fairly lay claim to be ranked as an authority in his 
chosen field of work. Whatever he may have to say then, either 
directly or by way of fair inference, as to the merits of existing 
controversies in the field of higher education, is entitled to receive 
that respectful attention which is due to the conclusions of any 
painstaking investigator in an important field of human science. 
His views in regard to the place which the classics should oe- 
cupy ina modern education are, therefore, of interest to all of 
us, whatever we may think of their soundness. 

As to the history itself there is little doubt that the author 
has given us here by far the best account of the universities and 
higher schools which has yet appeared in anything like the same 
number of pages. He has not merely summed up and abridged 
the work of such men as von Raumer and Schmidt, he has really 
added very much that is valuable to our stock of information in 
regard to the the growth and development of the institutions of 
which he treats. He has done it, morover, in what for a German 
savant must be called a pleasing and simple style, and has thus 
deserved the hearty thanks of all students of educational in- 
stitutions and theories. 

The great difference in the purposes of classical study in the 
three periods above mentioned is thus tersely characterized by 
Dr. Paulsen. In the first period (1500-1600) the ancient languages 
were learned in order to produce literary masterpieces in those 
languages. The idea of the older humanism was again to take up 
and continue the Greco-Roman literature which had been so 
rudely interrupted by the flood of Gothic barbarism which de- 
stroyed the Roman Empire. In the second period, the effect of 
the schools was still directed toward this end, but it was gradual- 
ly falling into contempt because the neo-Latin and neo-Greek 
works themselves which had been produced under the influence 
of this idea were falling into disrepute. In the third period, an 
entirely different set of reasons led to the study of these same lan- 
guages. Latin and Greek were to be studied, not in order to be 
able to compose Latin and Greek orations and poems, but to learn 
the art of comprehension and exposition by studying the masters 
of this art. ‘The culture of the taste and judgment was the real 
end in view. It was under the domination of this idea that the 
last great reform in German education was completed at the 
beginning of this century. It was in obedience to this reform that 
the study of Greek was made a condition of admission to all the 
learned professions, which had never been the case before. 

The author expresses his own opinion clearly in two places in 
the preface and in the concluding chapter. He thinks that we 
‘an infer what the course of events in this field is destined to be 
by a careful study of what it has been in the past. The historical 
development of the last three centuries may be described as a 
gradual evolution of a peculiar modern culture, becoming more 
and more independent of ancient culture. As the ripening fruit 
separates itself from the parent bough on which it grew, so the in- 
tellectual culture of modern occidental nations which has gradually 
grown out of, isnow growing beyond and away from antiquity. 
Higher instruction has followed this general course of develop- 
ment, although often ata long interval. If this interpretation of 
history is not entirely wrong we may infer from this for the future 
that the higher instruction of modern nations will constantly ap- 
proach a condition in which it will be able to provide for itself en- 
tirely out of the knowledge and culture of these nations themselves. 
This condition is already reached in the German Universities. The 
ancients are no longer as they were in the 14th, 15th, 16th, and 
even in the early part of the 18th, the teachers of science and cul- 
ture, but have themselves become the ebjects of scientific investi- 
gation. The secondary schools, gymnasia and real schools, are 
somewhat farther removed from this point, but it is no longer a 
secret, and indeed it is much bewailed by the defenders of the old 
culture, that the classical training which these schools formerly 
gave is no longer reached since the time whe ‘n, in obedience to the 
demands of modern life, they granted a place in the curricula to a 
multitude of new subjects. The attempt was made in the fifties 
to crowd out these new subjects, but it was a decided failure. The 
only way out of the difficulty seems to be to try to reach by other 
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means the humanistic culture which we can no longer get out of 
the classics. 

In the concluding chapter the author outlines some changes 
which may now be made in the direction of realizing this ideal by 
new means. It is a little peculiar that nearly all the changes he 
proposes are in the direction of the curriculum which is character- 
istic of our American college, and that too though he makes two or 
three gentle flings at our American system of education. He pro- 
poses to introduce the study of philosophy and similar subjects in 
the course corresponding to our college course, gradually diminish 
the amount of Greek required to a minimum, and finally abolish 
it altogether as a required study. 

Dr. Paulsen thinks that Greek and Latin are bound to be re- 
duced to the same rank as Sanscritor Hebrew, though they will pro- 
bably be studied by many more individuals than now study the 
former languages, in consequence of their more intimate connection 
with our culture. But they must no longer be required of any 
one as a condition of being considered liberally educated, which is 
about all the force which they have with us, oras acondition of 
being admitted to the learned professions, as is still required in 
Germany and England. 

This book throws much light on contemporary life and thought 
in the educational sphere in Germany, and no one who would keep 
abreast of the progress in this field can afford to leave it unread. 


WASHINGTON’S MOTHER AND WIFE! 

MFVHE annals of Virginia, though presenting many striking scenes 

and characters, are deficient in exact biographical details. 
Dr. Lossing, who has done much to save perishing material of 
American history, has here undertaken a congenial task. Besides 
attempting to supply this deficiency in American biography, he 
has given a readable sketch of Martha Washington, a more con- 
spicuous figure on the historic stage. ‘The publishers have issued 
the work in elegant dress, which will assist in making it accepta- 
ble to our fair countrywomen. Not the least of its merits is a 
good index. 

George Washington, in 1792, sent to Sir Isaac Heard, in Lon- 
don, a statement that his mother, Mary Ball, was married to 
Augustine Washington on March 6, 1730, being his second wife. 
Some evidence of little weight is brought forward by Dr. Lossing 
that this marriage took place in England, though Mary Ball was 
the daughter of a planter who resided on the left bank of the 
Rappahannock near the Chesapeake. The same testimony would 
assert that Washington himself was born in England—a palpable 
error. Yet Dr. Lossing ventures to accept the authenticity of the 
portrait of Mary Ball, prefixed to this volume, as that of Washing- 
ton’s mother, though vouched for only by a discredited witness, 
On still slighter grounds, or rather by a bold leap in the dark, he 
pronounces her a descendant of John Ball, the Kentish labor re- 
former of 1381, whose favorite text was 

“ When Adam delved and Eve span, 
Where was then the gentleman?” 
These vagaries may be pardoned in view of Dr. Lossing’s diligence 
and good intentions, but they vex the lovers of historic truth. 

The humble house in which George Washington was born 
was burnt in 1734, and his thrifty father, rich in land, removed his 
family toa similar house on another estate nearly opposite Fred- 
ericksburg. When he died in 1743, he left to each of his seven 
sons hundreds of acres, though the mother was to have charge of 
the property till each attained his majority. Over this family and 
estate Madam Washington ruled with such strictness that her 
nephew said long afterward: ‘“ Of the mother I was more afraid 
than of my own parents; she awed me in the midst of her kind- 
ness.” In these few words it is easy to trace some outline of her 
distinguished son’s character. ‘Throughout his life he addressed 
her in letters as ‘‘ Honored Madam,” and in personal intercourse 
showed similar deference. When he became commander-in-chief 
of the American forces, she removed to a residence, still partly 
standing in Fredericksburg, and here, after the surrender at York- 
town, she received with simple and impressive dignity her victor- 
ious son and his French comrades in arms. In the first year of his 
presidency she died at the age of eighty-three. Her tomb is 
marked by an unfinished monument, commenced in 1833 by a 
New York merchant, but abandoned on his failure in business, 
and left without inscription. 

In January 1759, Washington, who had just been elected to 
the Virginia House of Burgesses, and had resigned his commission 
as colonel, was married to Mrs. Martha Custis, a wealthy widow, 
daughter of Colonel John Dandridge. Though possessing less of 
the Roman firmness which characterized his mother, she was ad- 
mirably fitted for the various positions she was called to occupy 
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during his subsequent career. Party jealousy in the early days of 
the Republic attributed to her a fondness for display and ceremony 
which was really foreign to her character. Her preference was 
always for the modest state of a Virginia plantation, with its sim- 
ple round of domestic duties and pleasures. On the authority of 
her grandson, Dr. Lossing assures us that in her letters to ber 
husband her opinion on public affairs was freely expressed, yet 
during his presidency she certainly maintained a judicious silence 
on such matters. Two years and a half of grateful peace and do- 
mestic felicity followed his retirement from official station ; then 
for her two years and a half of widowhood. Fa ogg 


REVIEWS. 
THE GREAT DEBATE. A Verbatim Report of the Discussion at 
the American Board of Commissioners for Foreign Missions, 
held at Des Moines, Iowa, Thursday, October 7, 1886. Pp. 
86. Boston and New York: Houghton, Mifflin & Co. 
5 ier pamphlet is somewhat in the form and color of a number 

of The Andover Keview. Its publication no doubt is due to 
the gentlemen who take the same view of this controversy as do 
the editors of The Review. But they show their confidence in 
their cause by giving all that was said on both sides, and leaving 
the public to judge whether right reason and sound doctrine lay 
with the majority or with the minority. The report of the pro- 
ceedings has a farther significance as helping to the interpretation 
of the rather ambiguous conclusions actually reached by the 
Board. 

The debate raises two entirely distinct questions. The first 
is the correctness of the theological theory which takes the milder 
view of the possibilities of the future for the heathen world. That 
we leave to the theologians. The second is the honest adminis- 
tration of the trusts created by men who accepted the older and 
severer theory of American orthodoxy. On that point we think 
the Liberals are in the wrong, and not only they but a very large 
slice,—perhaps a majority,—of their orthodox opponents also. 
There has been a letting down the bars on all sides since 1810. 
Hardly any orthodox minister now stands squarely up to the or- 
thodoxy of Dr. Samuel Worcester and his associates. Even those 
who publicly denounce the theory of an extended probation, evade 
the consequences of their own logic. They either hold a theory 
which admits that the better men among the heathen will be 
saved somehow, or they decline absolutely to face the question. If 
the founders of the American Board couid have risen from their 
graves and attended the meeting at Des Moines, without the ad- 
vantage of the larger light they have acquired in the meantime, 
they would have repudiated the Conservatives of the Joseph Cook 
school just as emphatically as the Andover men. 

So also with the parallel controversy over the Andover en- 
dowmeuts. The foremost man in the attack upon the new facul- 
ty was Prof. E. A. Park, the emeritus professor of theology in 
that school. But when judged by the standard of orthodoxy in 
1810, Prof. Park has no right to continue for an hour in the chair 
he filled so ably and for so many years. In both cases the men 
who are building the tombs of the prophets are men whom the 
prophets would have thrust out of the camp and stoned (meta- 
phorically) to the death. 

BERRIES OF THE BRIER. [By] Arlo Bates. Boston: Roberts Bros. 

1886. 

In spite of the sorrows which the Muse is said to bring upon 
her children, there must be some satisfaction in the making of 
verses quite disproportioned to the pleasure of reading them, if we 
may judge from the number of volumes of verse which yearly find 
their way to the editor’s table. It is not only an appreciation of 
the sacredness of poetry that makes one less inclined to be toler- 
ant of mediocrity in this than in other matters, Printed poetry 
seems to imply a demand for public recognition and sympathy 
which challenges criticism more directly than a picture would. 
For Shakespeare and Keats we have aiways with us, while for 
Bellini and Titian we must make pilgrimages to far-away churches 
and galleries. So there is more place for the man who gives us a 
pleasant picture to hang on our walls than for the man who com- 
petes with the great poets. A work of art can only be multiplied 
by reproductions of greatly inferior value ; but Hamlet, and Shel- 
ley’s Prometheus, with allowance for inscrutabilities of text, areas 
perfectly our own as if we had been their authors’ contemporaries. 
So a poet, unless fully justified by his work, runs the risk of seem- 
ing a little fatuous, even though he be a modest man, and write 
his verses purely to satisfy the promptings of his own nature; for 
verses find their way into print as surely as water rises to its own 
level. 

“Berries of the Brier” probably gave their author a good 
deal of satisfaction in the gathering; and they are not without fla- 
vor for the reader, for they are above the average of their kind. 
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They are such verses as aclever young man feeling the beauty and 
dramatic possibilities of the world about him would note down at 
intervals on the familiar themes of life and nature and love and 
death. He has had his enthusiasm for Heine, and every one who 
has not is to be pitied rather than admired, and he has read deeply 
of Coleridge and Browning—but what lover of poetry has not? 
But it is only a justifiable reminiscence of these poets we find in 
‘‘ Berries of the Brier.” The thought is generally well expressed, 
and every now and then there is a clear, strong impression. Of 
touches of natural description this verse from ‘tA Sketch-book by 
the Sea” gives as good an illustration as any : 
“ As silver ‘neath the smith’s quick beat 
Gleam the reflections on the bay, 
Pale, trampled fires that have no heat, 
3y the wind crushed from gold to gray.” 


Here is a modern experience of ‘ Truth: ” 
“A man knelt through the livelong night 
And prayed with tears that morn might rise: 
The first beam of the waited light 
With cureless blindness smote his eyes. 


A soul in darkness cried for truth, 

And dreamed the truth its bliss should be ; 
Ah! sad mistake, provoking ruth! 

The truth brought endless misery.” 

On the whole, this little volume, though without any very 
distinctive character, seems to contain promise of better things. 
The rather clever but distorted novel, “The Pagans,” was pub- 
lished under this same signature two or three years ago. 
DIE STELLUNG EZECHIEL’s IN DER ALTTESTAMENTLICHEN PRO- 

PHETIE. Von Dr. Phil. Theodor Arndt. Berlin. 1885, 

The Book of Ezekiel, as Dr. Arndt remarks at the beginning 
of his short critique, is one heretofore very much neglected by the- 
ological science. And for this neglect there are several reasons, 
Not the least of these reasons is the difficulty of the Hebrew text, 
which caused Prof. Paul de Lagarde, the celebrated Gottingen 
scholar to inquire ‘‘ What Protestant minister reads Ezekiel in the 
criginal ?” 

Recent criticism has assigned Ezekiel the place of last among 
the prophets, regarding him as the transition writer from prophet- 
ism to scholasticism. He has not the warmth in his denunciation 
of a Jeremiah, and is less effective in his lectures. Ezekiel lived 
through the period of the captivity. He belonged to the company 
of exiles who were taken away from Jerusalem with King Joja- 
chin in 596, ten years before the destruction of Jerusalem. There 
by the river Kebar he prophesied the downfall of Jerusalem, and 
now we see him as the great dogmatist. His inspiration was me- 
chanical. His duty was to tell the people what God had told bim, 
and then he washed his hands of them. God’s interest in his peo- 
ple it would seem was almost selfish. Everything was done for 
the sake of his holy name. They were given into the hands of 
their enemies and rescued again for the same reason. His theory 
of the justice of God as expressed in the denial of the proverb, 
“The fathers have eaten sour grapes, and the teeth of the children 
are set on edge,” is one easily understood. Jeremiah lived in a 
time of threatened punishment, and Ezekiel in the days of its ful- 
filment, and no wonder it should seem to him that every genera- 
tion suffered for its own sins. Justice is everything. Of God’s 
mercy, compassion or forgiveness Ezekiel has little to say, though 
he does announce that it is the repentance and not the death of 
the sinner which God desires. The national sin constantly in- 
veighed against, is that of idolatry. Against the high places is his 
continual cry. 

When we come to the prophecies against the heathen we find 
principally but one refrain, “ for the sake of my name,” or “‘ that 
I may sanctify my name.” The vision of the dead bones is a pic- 
ture of the possibility of the rehabilitation of the nation, and not 
a preaching of bodily resurrection. 

And what is the outcome of this suggestive investigation ? 
That Ezekiel was no prophet. That he stood on the shoulders of 
his predecessors, but had lost their greatideas. A dogmatist look- 
ing back to the old covenant, a priest preaching for the most part 
against religious backsliding. C. A. 


THE CHRISTMAS CoUNTRY, and Other Tales. A collection of 
stories written and translated by Mary J. Safford. New 
York: Thomas Y. Crowell & Co. 

The Christmas Country is a cheerful place which all children 
ought to love to read about. It is the wonderful land where all 
the Christmas presents come from, the town of Santa Claus and 
all beneficent fairies; where everything is alive, where playthings, 
jumping-jacks, dolls, wooden images, are possessed of life and ac- 
tivity; where tin soldiers are actual warriors and fight real 
battles ; where rocking horses race each other, and toy dogs chase 
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toy hares and rabbits. It is impossible to predict with full assur- 
ance what books the little folks will find full pleasure in reading. 
There are plenty of clever authors at work all the time writing 
for them, sometimes effectively, but oftener in vain. A child’s 
book may win the suftlrages of older people who are diverted by 
its whimsicality,and yet have no fascination for the juveniles, who 
like to believe what they read, and find deep interest, not in the 
mere cleverness of a conception, but in the actuality of the plot 
and its logical sequence. If their imagination is once excited, 
they may be led ou over many a glaring improbability or impossi- 
bility, but unless they are a little carried away, they grow critical 
and sceptical, ang notice every discrepancy, find out whatis coun- 
terfeit, and from the moment their illusion vanishes, lose all sym- 
pathy for the sham imposed upon them. 

In some of the stories in Miss Satford’s volume there is a true 
wit likely to arouse a spirit of enjoyment in the youthful reader. 
The author has, in general, aimed at reality and human interest, 
rather than at brilliant effects. She has no especial poetic faculty, 
and knows not how exactly to create that fairyland where chil- 
dren love to wander. She is sometimes too bald and too literal, 
and leaves off when a little interesting detail might be advanta- 
geous to the charm of the tale. ‘ Isthat all?” asked a Scotch ad- 
vocate when his client finished stating his case, “ Is that all?” 
‘“* Ou, ay, man,” returned the client, ‘‘ that’s a’ the truth; ye maun 
put the lees till’t yoursel.”” Where Miss Safford seems to us to 
fail is that she too often leaves the reader to “ put the lees till’t” 
himself; that is to invest the story with those touches and details, 
—not lies, but the inward truth which the real romancer reaches 
by imagination and insight, and which are what endear fictitious 
characters and their doings to us. 

It is generally easy to fix on those of the stories which are 
translations, and those which are partly original and partly adap- 
ted. ‘‘The Three Princes” one feels inclined to find fault with 
for being in the collection at all, since it is a meager skeleton 
sketch of the immortal * History of Prince Ahmed and the Fairy 
Pari-Banou,” in the “ Arabian Nights.” But it is too much the 
fashion nowadays to revive old stories and tell them over again, 
leaving out what gave them their imperishable hold upon the 
heart and soul of man, and offering them in a dull abbreviated 
form destitute of color and animation, 


BRIEFER NOTICES. 
MYHE American Jews’ Annual for 5647 A. 
Publishing & Printing Co., Cincinnati), is quite a handsome 
publication. The contents include a poem relating the story of 
Edgar Mortara, entitled ‘“‘the Chastening Rod,” by E. Friendlich, 
a careless and very inadequate article on the Primitive Jewish 
Settlements in America by Rabbi Aaron Hahn, a Record of 
America Judaism for the past year by Rabbi I. M. Wise, a trans- 
lation of the Proverbs of Publius Syrius by Dr. David Philipson, 
and two stories of which the less said the better. 

‘Vera Neville,” by Mrs. H. Lovett Cameron (J. B. Lippincott 
Co.) isa sad story, and a rather unwholesome one,though it is narra- 
ted with spirit and no little power. The heroine is engaged to be 
married when she discovers that she really loves her fiancé’s 
brother. The theme rapidly mounts into tragedy, and we are 
bound to say the fecling is well sustained and well expressed, dis- 
agreeable as the subject is. There is a lighter side-story of a pair 
ot lovers, meant to relieve the tragical main interest, but it only 
partially succeeds in doing so. 

Mrs. Forrester has a good position among the minor English 
novelists. She has a good deal of the easy narrative style of Mrs. 
Oliphant, and her stories while animated are unobjectionable in 
morals. The J. B. Lippincott Co. issues a neat uniform edition of 
Mrs. Forrester’s books, if not of all them, at least of the best, and 
a story in the series, ““Once Again,” just issued, is one of the best. 
This novel is English to the marrow, so to speak. Caste, sport, 
love-making, country house life,—all readers of Trollope and 
Oliphant know the melange. But when there is nothing better in 
hand it makes pleasant reading enough. 


M., 1886-87, (Block 


In “ Children’s Stories of American Progress,” (Charles Serib- 
ner’s Sons, New York), Miss Henrietta Christian’Wright has pro- 
duced for young people a companion volume to her “Stories in 
American History equally meritorious, and perhaps more gen- 
erally entertaining. Miss Wright’s style is very agreeable, and 
she is always careful and earnest. Such fault as we have to find 
with the present volume applies not so much to the way it is writ- 
ten as to some points in its plan. The author has her title in jus- 
tification, but more homogeneousness in the scheme would perhaps 
have left a better impression. We may have “stories”? yet have 
them logically strung together. Here we plunge from a chapter 
on the beginnings of the western settlement into an account of 
the Barbary Pirates, and the stories of our four wars are sand- 
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wiched between accounts of the steamboat, the railroad and the 
telegraph. To be sure the field is enormous, and under such limi- 
tations as those imposed upon our author it is not possible to cover 
it. Only a hint can be given, and this hint Miss Wright makes 
very vivid. 


AUTHORS AND PUBLISHERS. 

he will surprise a good many people to learn that the Library of 

the University of Norway contained 256,578 books at the close 
of the fiscal year 1885. This total is exclusive of duplicates, and 
of collections of music, engravings, maps, etc., and it is 25 per 
cent. greater than it was in 1876. The copyright law of 1882 en- 
acted that copies of every book printed in the country must be 
sent to the library. The reading-room contains 2500 works of ref- 
erence. The report of the librarian, from which these facts are 
taken, states that 51,706 works in all were used last year,—cer- 
tainly a most gratifying showing. 

The songs found throughout Shakespeare’s plays have been 
gathered and set by themselves with the familiar music by Purcell, 
Schubert, and the older composers whose tunes have been sung 
since Shakespeare’s time. Messrs. Cassell & Company have this 
prettily illustrated holiday volume just ready. 

Miss Rose Cleveland has severed her connection with the Chi- 
cago Literary Life, after three months editorial experience-——Mr. 
Edwin D. Mead has begun a course of six lectures before the Bos- 
ton University on “ The Pilgrim Fathers.” One of the most 
successful juvenile books of the past five years is said to be “ Five 
Little Peppers and How they Grew,” a tenth edition of which is 
now ready. 

tev. Samuel Longfellow is preparing for Wide Awake, ‘‘ Long- 
fellow’s Boyhood,’ and “ Longfellow with the Children,” giving 
hitherto unpublished letters of the poet. Houghton, Mifflin & 
Co. have nearly ready “The Old Garden,” a little book of poetry 
by Mrs. Margaret Deland. An edition of seven hundred copies 
of Prof. Baird’s ‘‘ Huguenots” (Scribner) has been bought for the 
English market. 

Messrs. Robert Bros. will publish in a few days a book of in- 
terest to all “cyclers,” written and illustrated by Mr. and Mrs. 
Joseph Pennell, with the title,‘ Two Pilgrims’ Progress from Fair 
Florence to the Eternal City of Rome.” It will be embellished 
with twenty full-page illustrations. Another of Count Leon 
Tolstoi’s powerful books is about to be conveyed into French with 
the title “* Deux Générations.”’” The translation from the Russian 
was done by M. A. Halperine. Messrs. Blackwood will speedi- 
ly publish “ England and Russia Face to Face; a Narration of 
the Afghan Frontier Commission,” by Lieutenant A. C. Yate, of 
the government of India. 

Miss Jane Margaret Strickland, the only survivor of the clev- 
er family of sisters of that name, has written a memoir of Agnes 
Strickland, whose historical biographies, poems, and novels se- 
cured her a literary reputation which still preserves interest in 
her name. The book will contain a great many of Agnes Strick- 
land’s letters. It is not generally known that Elizabeth Strickland 
was a fellow worker with her younger sister, and the parts taken 
by each in writing the “ Lives of the Queens of England ” are 
indicated in the volume. 

The salaries paid at Oxford University to professors who are 
well known on this side of the Atlantic, and the number of lec- 
tures they gave last year are these: F. Pollock, jurisprudence, 42 
lectures, $2,500; H. Nettleship, Latin, 82 lectures, $4,500 ; 
Monier Williams, Sanskrit, 72 lectures, $5,000; A. H. Sayce, phi- 
lology, $1,000; Max Miller, philology, $1,000; E. A. Freeman, 
modern history, 42 lectures, $3,500; F. T. Palgrave, poetry, $500. 

Mr. Robert Louis Stevenson’s new book, consisting of some 
of that writer’s shorter stories, will be put in circulation early next 
month by Chatto & Windus. The title has been amended from 
the first version of ‘‘ The Merry Men, and Other Tales and Fables.” 
A.S. Barnes & Co. have completed an edition de lure of great 
beauty of Benson J. Lossing’s “ History of New York City.” 
tand, McNally & Co. are about to issue ‘The Memoirs of Napo- 
leon and Marie Louise,” by Madame Durand, one of the “first 
ladies” of the Empress. Mr. Charles E. Pearce has retired from 
the editorship of Funny Folks. 

Mr. Herbert Spencer is recovering from his long and serious 
illness, and is now able to work a little each day. The Atlantic 
for December will have a supplement containing the oration by 
Mr. Lowell and the poem by Dr. Holmes on the 250th anniversary 
of Harvard.——IIIness has obliged Mr. Wilkie Collins to defer—it 
is hoped for only a short time—the publication of his new story 
for Arrowsmith’s Christmas Annual, called “ The Guilty River.” 

The recent circular of the Treasury Department, says the 
Publisher’s Weekly, informing publishers that they should send to 



































Collectors of Customs official certificates from the copyright office 
as to any book on which they claim copyright, and of which they 
desire to prevent the importation, puts the trade in a curious di- 
lemma. In fact, if the Customs authorities themselves were to be 
bombarded with individual copies of copyright entries in the case 
of each book copyrighted, they would be in a chaos of confusion, 
and would scarcely know where to turn, while the publisher would 
be mulcted to the extent of fifty cents apiece for each book with 
each Collector of Customs, and a good share of the profit taken 
out of his business. Endeavors are now being made to obtain 
some kind of ruling from the Treasury Department which shall 
provide more practicable methods of settling the difficulty. This 
difficulty has been foreseen in the Chace Bill now before Congress, 
which provides for periodical publication of all copyright entries 
on the authority of the Librarian of Congress. 

Perhaps the most interesting of the phases of bibliomania, 
says the Pall Mall Gazette, is a desire for early books relating to 
America. It is daily becoming more prevalent, and books which 
twenty years ago might have been bought at nominal prices are 
now “ wanted” at fabulous sums. Thus we see ina recent cata- 
logue of Messrs. Sotheran’s George’s ‘“‘ America Painted to the 
Life,’ 1659, marked £63; while in Mr. Quaritch’s last list, five 
tracts on the “State of New England ” are valued at £30; ‘‘ La 
Historia General de las Indias,” by Oviedo y Valdes, two vols., 
dated 1535-7, £65; Sagard, ‘“ Histoire de Canada,’ 1636—two 
small 12mo vols., £31 10s. ; while for a copy containing four more 
pages (of music) £63 is asked. 

Gen. Francis A. Walker is engaged on a volume of reminiscen- 
ces of the War of the Rebellion. ‘‘ Sketches of Western Life,” 
by Hon. Harvey Rice, of Cleveland, is in press by Messrs. Lee & 
Shepard, for immediate issue. “Harvard Men in the War of 
1861-65,” edited by Dr. Francis H. Brown, will be published 
shortly. It gives the war records of more than 1200 of the 
Alumni. 

We see the statement that “ Oliver Optic”? has published 113 
books since he began with the ‘ Boat Club Series” in 1853. a 
Banker of Bankersville ” is the title of a novel by Maurice Thomp- 
son, announced by Cassell & Co. Among French books an- 
nounced in preparation is one by Count de Lesseps, who is now 
in this country. It is entitled ‘‘ Ma Mission 4 Rome en 1849.” 

Thomas Whitaker is publishing a ‘ Half-Hour Library of 
Travel, Nature and Science,” illustrated, and especially intended 
for young people. Messrs D. C. Heath & Co., Boston, announce 
that they are about to undertake the publication of a series of an- 
notated Modern Language Texts. The plan is supposed to be 
more comprehensive than anything yet undertaken in this coun- 
try. Messrs. Scribner have in process a translation by Dr. W. 
P. Dickson of Mommsen’s ‘“‘ History of the Roman Provinces.” 

Literary London is in excitement over an article in The Quar- 
terly Keview attacking Mr. Edmund Gosse, and through him the 
system of instruction in English literature at the universities. 
The article is attributed to Mr. J. Churton Collins, a frequent con- 
tributor to The Quarterly, and is said to be a very elaborate al- 
leged exposure of Mr. Gosse’s inaccuracies, covering many pages. 
Mr. Gosse has written to the Times and to The Atheneum, defend- 
ing himself vigorously from the charge of what has been dubbed 
‘‘log-rolling in English letters.” 

Only the Congressional and the Astor libraries rank with the 
Public Library, the Athenzeum, and the Harvard Library. But it 
is not so generally known that only three libraries in Europe—the 
British Museum, the Bodleian, and that of Trinity College, Cam- 
bridge—are superior in the Shakespearian department to the Bos- 
ton Publie Library. Its so-called “ Barton collection ” comprises 
about 3,000 volumes. 

The December number of Lippincott will contain a complete 
novelette by Mrs. Burnett entitled ‘Miss Defarge.”——Mr. W. 
Collars’ edition of Eysenbach’s German Grammar is in the prin- 
ter’s hands. Mr. F. J. Garrison (Roxbury, Mass.) requests, for 
purposes of the biography of William Lloyd Garrison, that libra- 
ries or individuals having incomplete sets or volumes of The Liber- 
ator may communicate with him. A recent literary event in 
France is the publication of a philosophical drama by Renan en- 
titled “‘ L’Abbesse de Jouarre.”’ Mr. Oscar Fay Adams hascom- 
pleted a volume called “ Post Laureate Idyls and Other Poems.’’ 

Thomas Whittaker has nearly ready “ The Life of Christ in 
the World,” sermons by Rey. Arthur Brooks.——Henry 8. Allen 
announces “ Mary, the Queen of the House of David and Mother 
of Jesus,” by Rev. A. Stewart Walsh, with an Introduction by 
Rev. Dr. Talmage.——Ginn & Co. will hereafter publish Myers’ 
“Ancient History,” heretofore on the list of Harper & Bros. 
Dr. Nicholas Butler of Columbia College is to have charge of a 
supplement to Science, appearing with every fourth number, de- 
voted to education and pedagogics.——Celia Thaxter has written 
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twenty-four poems for the folio volume which D. Lothrop & Co. 
will publish before the holidays under the title of ‘‘ Idyls and Pas- 
torals. They will be accompanied by photogravures by American 
and foreign artists. A ‘“ popular edition ” will give a selection of 
the poems, with wood engravings. 


PERIODICAL LITERATURE. 

| the second heft of the Zeitschrift fiir die alttestamentliche Wis- 

senschaft, Martin Schriner of Budapest writes an able article 
on the history of the pronunciation of the Hebrew. For this pur- 
pose he compares other Semitic languages, studies the rules and 
theories of the early grammarians, and transcriptions of Hebrew 
names and words in other languages. His conclusion is that the 
different methods of pronouncing Hebrew at present are ihe re- 
sult of the linguistic influence of the people among whom the 
Jews now live, and indicate no original difference in dialect. The 
materials gathered are large, but the subject is by no means ex- 
hausted. 

Charles Reade was engaged when he died on what promised 
to be a fresh and interesting series of studies on ‘‘ Bible Charac- 
ters.”” Several chapters were finished and they are to be published 
in Good Words. A halfpenny daily morning paper is to appear 
January 1st, in London, owned by John Ingram and edited and 
managed by Mr. Thomas Haslam. The Pall Mall Gazette says, 
“it contemplates containing the whole news of the world in short 
paragraphs interspersed with lively headings, after the American 
fashion.” We gather also that it will be modeled to some extent 
onthe Paris Petit Journal. 

D. Lothrop & Co. announce that, leading in the great literary 
movement towards lower prices and larger sales, they have made, 
without reducing quantity or quality, an extraordinary reduction 
in the price of Wide Awake, (1000 quarto pages and 500 original 
pictures yearly), and will now receive subscriptions at the former 
wholesale price of $2.40 a year. 

The Overland Monthly for November has important and timely 
articles on the Silver question by Judge John H. Boalt, and the Lick 
Observatory by President Holden of the California State Univer- 
sity. The near completion of the Observatory makes the latter ar- 
ticle especially valuable. It bears especially upon the Observa- 
tory plan of making photography a specialty of Pacific Coast work. 
A new serial of Southern California, by 8. V. Sheridan, Jr., called 
“Tn the Sleepy Hollow Country,” is begun inthisnumber. There 
is a strong flavor of the soil about The Overland, making it very 
attractive to Eastern readers. 

In the Journal Asiatique M. Clermont Ganneau treatsin an 
original and interesting way the strange expression which ap- 
peared at the fatal feast of Belshazzar, (Daniel 5; 25.) M. Ganneau 
contends that the book of Daniel purports to give only an inter- 
pretation of the inscription, not a decipherment of it. He makes 
several suggestions, one of which is that mane and pheras are re- 
spectively the mine (a measure) and } mine, and that the expres- 
sion may be a proverb, something like “ six of one and half-a-doz- 
en of the other.” 

The Revue d’ Assyriologie contains articles by Jules Oppert on 
the Assyrian measures of capacity and surface, by George Bertin 
on “The incorporation of the verbal object in Akkadian.” M. 
Oppert also writes a short critique in which he contends that Pul 
and Tiglathpileser are not identical. 

Franz Reber is writing a series of articles on “ Ancient Chal- 
dean Art” in the Zeitschrift fir Assyriologie. 





ART NOTES. 
NOTHER special exhibition was opened at the Metropolitan 
Museum in New York this week; a loan collection of 
miscellaneous character but spoken of by the press as interesting 
and attractive. The pictures receiving most attention are Dan- 
nat’s ‘*Un Quatuor,” shown in Philadelphia at the last Academy 
Exhibition; Henri Lerolle’s large work entitled “The Organ,” 
which was in the Impressionist Exhibition in Madison Square 
last Spring; Carl Marr’s ‘Mystery of Life;” a ‘Puppet Show” 
by Clairon; an “Ophelia” by Charles Sprague Pearce; a group of 
“Brittany Washerwomen” by Jules Breton; ‘“‘ A Forbidden Book” 
by Vibert; a cattle piece by Van Marke, and several striking 
landscapes by George Inness. 

The desirability and practicability of holding such exhibitions 
occasionally in the Pennsylvania Academy of the Fine Arts has 
more than once been suggested in this column. The galleries are 
available; there are pictures enough within reach to be had for 
the asking, and it would cost but a trifle to make an experimental 
venture. Why not try it? 

Munkacsy’s great picture “Christ before Pilate” was also put 
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on exhibition in New York. It isan immense painting, contain- 
ing 30 figures the size of life, and is regarded as the artist’s mas- 
terpiece. M. Munkacsy sailed from Havre for New York on 
Saturday, 6th, and is expected to arrive tomorrow. After the 
exhibit in New York, he will go with the picture to Boston, and 
later, may come to Philadelphia. The exhibition, however, is not 
his enterprise, the picture being in the hands of Mr. Sedelmeyer, 
the Parisian dealer. 

Providence, R. I., has a live Art Club, which although young, 
has already accomplished good work for the promotion of an in- 
telligent interest in art among the good people of the plantations. 
The Club has recently appointed a committee of three to consider 
and report on plans for a new club-house with an exhibition gal- 
lery on the top floor. A suitable building has, it is said, been of- 
fered for lease on favorable terms, one requiring so little alteration 
that the Club might celebrate the opening of the New Year by a 
housewarming, if the ofler is accepted. 

Kansas City has this season organized an art society with lit- 
erature and music as accessory interests. ‘The first practical work 
undertaken is the establishment of a gallery for the exhibition of 
pictures and other works of art, and the members have hopes of 
creating a permanent collection, beside arranging for occasional 
exhibitions. Kansas City is said to bea good market for pictures, 
and the new society may safely rest assured that if they can sell a 
fair proportion of the contributions at their first exhibition, they 
can thereafter secure all the pictures they want. . 

“Tn all the country,” writes the sculptor Bartlett, “ with many 
art museums and galleries, with millions spent for pictures and 
plaster casts, there is not a decently equipped school for either 
architecture, painting, or sculpture. Tens of thousands can be 
easily collected for the purpose of digging up precious antiquities 
in Turkish earth, but the more precious brains of Boston boys and 
girls must be fallow for want of proper and complete instruction.” 

Mr. Bartlett is mistaken in his sweeping assertion. Hespeaks 
of ‘‘allthe country,” and then applies his strictures more exclu- 
sively to Boston. It is no more than justice to say that there are 
at least three schools in Philadelphia more than decently equipped 
for instruction in painting and sculpture, and for the training an 
architect requires preliminary to his professional studies. The 
Pennsylvania Academy of the Fine Arts, under the direction of 
Mr. Thomas Hovenden, the Pennsylvania School of Industrial Art 
under Mr. L. W. Miller, and the Women’s School of Design under 
Miss Emily Sartain, each having an efficient corps of teachers and 
a rich endowment of educational material, afford facilities for the 
study of art in all branches that the Boston boys and girls too 
may find if they will employ suflicient for “ proper and complete 
instruction.” 

It will be remembered that Boyle’s magnificent bronze Indian 
group which was exhibited on Chestnut street in front of the Post 
Office three years since, was sent to Chicago, being a gift to Lin- 
coln Park by Mr. Martin Ryerson. Another citizen of Chicago, 
the late Samuel Johnson, left in his will a bequest of $10,000 to 
provide for the Park a statue of Shakespeare. To secure a work 
worthy of the subject, of Lincoln Park and of the great city by 
the lakes, a sum not less than five times greater than this bequest 
should be obtained. The $10,000 will make a good foundaticn for 
other good citizens of Chicago to build on. 


An art school may be added to the Summer School of Lan- 
guages which meets in Burlington, Vt., every year. 

A retrospective exhibition of paintings lent for the occasion 
by amateurs is open at Disseldorf. The proceeds go to swell the 
fund that exists in order to replace in Disseldorf the famous Elee- 
toral Gallery, which is now in Munich. Dutch pictures of the 
grand epoch form the bulk of the pictures. 

In pursuance of the plan of the French Minister of War to 
have large battle scenes painted for the army by the best artists 
in order to encourage esprit de corps in the various regiments, the 
following subjects have been assigned: An episode of the Crimea 
will be made by Protais; a charge of the Eighteenth Dragoons by 
Dupray; the battle of Marengo by Delahaye; the charge of the 
Third Cuirassiers at Woerth by Morot; a gallant act of the Eley- 
enth Chasseurs at Hohenlinden by Broun, and work done by the 
Third Chasseurs in Africa by Sergent. Many other artists less 
and better known than these have received commissions for mili- 
tary pictures. 

Mr. William F. Halsall, the Boston artist whose pictures of 
racing yachts have recently given his name some prominence, is 
painting a picture of the naval pageant attending the unveiling of 
the Bartholdi colossus. The statue is seen dimly through the 
fog, looming above a Jong line of vessels, In the foreground are 
war ships with their yards manned, showing a gay lot of flags, and 
firing salutes. At the left isa group of steamers giving three 
cheers with their steam-whistles, 
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A special exhibit is presently to be made in Boston of Mr. 
William M. Chase’s recent works, including his last summer’s 
sketches. A number of the latter, together with a few finished 
pictures, are now on view in New York. 

The Society of American Artists has recently elected the fol- 
lowing members: F. Edwin Elwell, Charles F. Davis, J. G. Mel- 
chers, Irving R. Wilde, Charles Sprague Pearce, H. Siddons Mow- 
bray, Wm. J. Rice, Wm. A. Coflin, and Miss Dora Wheeler. 

The Gotham art students have elected for the ensuing year 
John S. Sharp for President, George F. Crouch for Secretary, and 
Joseph Hahn for Treasurer. 

The sales at the Louisville Exhibition have been rather better 
than was expected. Among the pictures sold was Wm. E. F. Bon- 
sall’s simple figure entitled ‘‘ Rejected,” a pathetic representation 
of a girl art-student contemplating a half-open box in which is 
seen her first exhibition picture, returned to her by the inexorable 
Hanging Committee. Harry R. Poore’s “ The New Year” was 
also sold, as were Lion Moran’s “ Musician,’ Edgar M. Ward’s 
genre ‘The Blessing,’ William Morgan’s ‘ Blowing Bubbles, 
“The Sea,” by M. F. H. de Haas, and several other less impor- 
tant works. 

Mr. D. C. French has received a commission for a life-size 
marble statue of Governor Cass to represent the State of Michigan 
in the National Memorial Gallery in the capital at Washington. 
Mr. French has gone to Paris to execute the work. 


SCIENCE NOTES. 
N his annual estimates for the National Museum at Washington 

Prof. Baird asks for $250,000 for the construction of an ad- 
dition to the Smithsonian Institution, which is urgently needed, he 
says, not only to accommodate the prospective increase of the col- 
lections of the Institution, but to hold the collections now on hand 
but not yet placed on exhibition for want of space. The state- 
ments which he makes as to the way in which the present exhibits 
are huddled into insignificant space are hardly creditable to the 
liberality of the nation. The 100,000 square feet of floor space 
now utilized contain about three times the amount of matter 
which would be allowed in any of the well-appointed museums of 
Europe, witli the necessary result that the cases are so crowded as 
seriously to interfere with the possibility of their being properly 
examined, while the articles are stored in the cases, it is said, like 
goods on the shelves of a country store. Many of the depart- 
ments into which the museum is divided have no specimens on 
exhibition, because the curators were unable to find room for a 
complete representation of the subject, and concluded it would be 
useless to put scattered and disconnected poriions on view. The 
Centennial collections which were given to the Institution have 
never been unpacked, and much other valuable material is housed 
in rough wooden sheds erected for temporary accommodation. It 
is hoped that the coming Congress will appropriatea sufficient sum 
to remedy this crying deficiency, and Prof. Baird points out that 
the proposed building, if erected, can be used as part of the ac- 
commodations for the projected Exposition of 1892, if that should 
be successfully carried to a realization. 

The New York Sun of a recent date contains an account of 
the ostrich farm of Dr. Sketchley at Los Angeles, Cal., from which 
it appears that the naturalization of this bird in the United States 
is not only an accomplished fact, but a commercial success. The 
doctor has now at his Los Angeles farm thirty pairs of birds, now 
in a flourishing condition, and actually doing better in the way of 
the production of feathers than in their native Africa, while fully 
as prolific in breeding. As the birds are worth some $700 a pair 
the investment of capital is considerable, but the returns have 
been sufficient to give a liberal profit on it. The ostrich produces 
its first crop of feathers at the end of its first year, and every 
seven months thereafter its plumage is ready for market, yielding 
about twenty-five of the very finest feathers, besides a large num- 
ber of less valuable ones. ‘The feathers are not plucked, but are 
cut off, quite close to the skin, with large shears made for the pur- 
pose. No pain whatever is inflicted in the operation. Within a 
few days after the feathers have been cut the stubs dry and shrivel 
to such an extent that they are easily removed. The longest and 
finest white feathers are worth at wholesale $4 apiece, and good 
feathers are worth $200 a pound. The first clipping of young birds 
will average $40 in value. The age to which the birds live has not 
yet been reliably determined, but is known to be very great, and 
Dr. Sketchley knew of a bird in Africa which was known by reli- 
able evidence to be 80 years old. 

A very noteworthy and satisfactory success in the construction 
of heat-economizing steam engines seems to have been attained in 
the steamship Bleville, of Havre, recently built and engined by 
Messrs. Alex. Stephen & Sons, of Linthouse, a steel screw steamer, 
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300 feet long, and fitted with triple expansion engines of 210 nom- 
inal horse power. The principal novelty is in the design of the 
boilers. In the uptakes of these—Kemp’s patent compound high 
and low temperature—tubes are so arranged that the water, before 
it enters the high temperature boiler, is heated by the gases from 
the fires, which would otherwise be lost. On her trials, the feed- 
water, which leaves the engine, and in ordinary cases enters the 
boilers at about 120°, was raised to about 360° Fahrenheit. The 
temperature of the waste gases on leaving the tubes of the ordin- 
ary boiler was shown by pyrometer to be about 630° Fahrenheit. 
This was reduced to about 300°, showing how much of the heat 
that generally is wasted is absorbed in this design. 

A letter in the London Times, by Mr. Thomson Hankey, points 
out that cane sugar and lime form a definite chemical compound, 
which has very strong binding qualities, and forms a cement of 
exceptional strength. Equal quantities of finely powdered lime 
of a common kind and of good brown sugar, mixed with water, 
form a mortar which has been found to join stones and even glass 
with great'suceess. It is important that the lime should be thor- 
oughly air-slaked, for if any dry particles be left they will swell 
and eventually break the joint. It is stated that this mortar is 
equal in strength to Portland cement, and that the latter may 
probably be improved by the addition of sugar, or perhaps even 
of treacle. A number of smallexperiments which have been made 
have proved entirely successful, and it now remains to see whether 
the material offers advantages in actual work sufficient to pay for 
its extra cost. 

The September record of railway accidents shows that there 
were in this country in that time 58 collisions, 69 derailments, 8 
from other causes, making 185 in all. Of the accidents thus men- 
tioned, 26 were to passenger trains, 25 were to mixed trains, and 
86 were to freight trains. In the case of 72 trains the accidents 
were in the day time, and in the case of 63 they were at night. 
The casualties were classified as follows: Killed 42, injured 148. 
Of the killed 21 were employees of the railway companies, and 21 
other persons; of the injured 68 were employees, and 80 other per- 
sons. Last year the monthly average of killed was 31, and of in- 
jured 125. The large number of the month of September this 
year is attributed by the Jndustrial World to the increased business 
of the roads by reason of construction of new lines. 


THE VALUE OF OLD BOOKS: 

A§ a librarian, I have often been consulted by persons owning some old 
JE book or books as to their value. In most cases, in fact in all that I can 
remember, the result has been a serious disappointment to the owners, who 
had been led by current misconceptions on the subject to suppose they had 
a treasure. These misconceptions as to the money value of old books are so 
common that it seems worth while to attempt to remove them by giving the 
public some correct notions on the subject; and the Christian Union is sug- 
gested as a fit medium for the purpose by the fact that it contained, a few 
months since, a letter from a correspondent admirably illustrative of the 
misconception to which I have referred. This article spoke in glowing 
terms of a rare old book owned by a lady in New York state, and went so 
far as to intimate that good judges had placed its value as high as $3,000. I 
was subsequently applied to by a friend of the owner of this book who de- 
sired me to see how it could be disposed of so as to yield to the owner, who 
was in distressed circumstances, money for hersupport. An examination of 
catalogues at once revealed the fact that, although the book was a fine large 
folio, printed two hundred and fifty years ago, and in good condition, it 
could not be sold at all without difficulty in finding a purchaser, and was 
not likely to bring more than $3 instead of the $3,000 which had been named. 
It seemed nothing less than cruel to dispel this illusion, but, after all, the 
cruelty was on the part of those who, claiming to know something of the 
subject, placed such an absurdly high estimate on the book. 

Another good instance of this popnlar misconception occurs to me as I 
write. I wasin the office of one of our oldest newspapers one evening when 
the editors made me a sharer in their amusement over a letter they had just 
received. The letterrelated that a young girl in the family of the writer 
had found inside an old partition a copy of the first number (over a hundred 
years old) of the newspaper in question. It was inclosed with the letter, 
and the hope expressed that the editors would do the generous thing and 
make the girl a present as a partial compensation for the treasure-trove. A 
cabinet organ was hinted at as a modest suggestion of this partial equiva- 
lent! The joke of it all was that the paper sent was a copy of the fac-simile 
printed on the one-hundredth anniversary of the newspaper, and scattered 
broad-cast through the state. But had it been a copy of the somewhat rare 
original issue, one dollar would probably have been a high market-price for 
it. 

To strike at the root of this popular error, one may say distinctly that 
age is no criterion of value in books. The mere date of printing is no evi- 
dence of such rarity as gives fancy prices. To be sure, any book bearing a 
date earlier than 1470, if in fair condition, is worth something merely for its 
approach to the date of the invention of printing. But it may safely be said 
that no book printed after Columbus sighted this western world is of special 
value merely from its age. Every frequenter of book auctions has seen 
dozens of books printed between 1489 and 1550, and in very fair binding and 
condition, sell for prices ranging from one dollar to ten and, knows that it 


” JFrom an article by W. I. Fletcher, Librarian of Amherst College, in Christian 
mion. 
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must be a book of remarkable interest from some other cause than its date to 
sell for more. On the other hand, books are sold every month for prices run- 
ning up into the hundreds and occasionally into the thousands. How is 
this? It is simpiy from the fact that there are very many books, printed at 
dates ranging all the way from 1455 to 1886, which are rare and desired by 
certain classes of buyers. These are the elect among books, resulting from 
the careful sifting of the centuries. Before the war, there was an occasional 
find of one of these books among the heir-looms in the garrets of our New 
England houses. But our good friends are about as likely to plow up dia- 
monds in their gardens as to unearth any of these treasures since the fab- 
ulous prices paid for paper stock during and soon after the war have made 
so much old literature the prey of the paper mill, and the collectors have 
been so assiduously going to and fro through the land seeking what they 
might devour. 

Nor would it avail anything to attempt to give any rules for knowing 
the comparative value of old books. The value of a “nugget,” as Henry 
Stevens cailed his treasures, may depend on any one of so many points in 
authorship, imprint, edition, and condition, that it is only by years of train- 
ing that one can become qualified to judge, and even those best qualified 
place much dependence, to the last, on catalogues and on information de- 
rived from other experts, each of whom is generally especially versed in one 
field only. 

So the best that can be done is to give the general rule that old books 
are worth nothing for theirage, and those one finds among the heirlooms of 
the past are much more likely than otherwise to have no other element of 
value. Especially valueless are those lacking some part, or badly stained, or 
dog-eared, or worn. And nearly all the old books submitted to me as an ex- 
pert by hopeful owners have been defective in one or more of these respects, 
and have been the higher prized for these marks of antiquity. 

But one caution should be added. Thus far only money value has been 
considered. Every book and printed leaf has another value, and a higher, 
which should save it from wanton destruction. The true lover of books 
cares little for the grosser estimate of the bookseller, and much for the soul 
of bocks. There is a treasure of interest, partly intrinsic and partly arising 
from associations, about every old book, especially if it has come to our hands 
from former generations of our ancestors. I have one old religious treatise, 
in wretched condition, bearing the autographs of my paternal ancestors for 
four generations back. They had very few books, and passed them along 
reverently from father to son. I couldn’t sell this old rag of a book for ten 
cents, nor would I[ part with it for any price I can name. Value the old 
books, then, for what they are, for the past of which they bear mute testi- 
mony, for the associations that cluster about them, and rejoice, if you have 
some such treasures, that there is no money locked up in them that might 
tempt you some day to part with them for filthy lucre. 


MANUAL INSTRUCTION IN THE UNITED STATES} 

OME idea of the need of instruction in the mechanic arts in the United 
States was probably present in the minds of the Senators and Repre- 
sentatives when the Land Grant Act of 1862 was passed. A clause in this 
act reads as follows: ‘‘ The leading object shall be, without excluding scien- 
tific and classical studies, and including military tactics, to teach such 
branches of learning as are related to agricultural and the mechanic arts in 
such manner as the States may respectively prescribe, in order to promote 
the liberal and practical education of the industrial classes in the several 
pursuits and professions of life.””’ The report of the Secretary of the Inte 
rior, on Industrial Education, 1882, gives a list of forty-two different schools 
and colleges in various parts of the union which owe their existence to this 
land grant. Most of these are agricultural and engineering colleges. The 
words in the act in regard to teaching such branches of learning as are re- 
lated to the mechanic arts being usually interpreted to mean instruction in 
the use of carpenters’ and machinists’ tools. Of these land grant schools, 
the best known are the Massachusetts Institute of Technology, in Boston, 
and the Hampton Institute at Hampton, Virginia. Each of these illustrates 
an interesting experiment in industrial education. The Massachusetts In- 
stitute of Technology might properly be called a school for foremen, as its 
graduates can be found superintending industrial establishments all over 
the United States. The pupil in weaving, for instance, is required to de- 
sign or copy a pattern, and then work it out on the loom. In molding he 
makes a drawing, models the wooden pattern from it, and casts the pattern 
in the metal. The course of instruction is four years,—mathematics, chem- 
istry, history, and the modern languages forming a part of the educational 
scheme. Hampton Institute was founded by General 8. C. Armstrong as a 
normal school for colored teachers. General Armstrong, while serving as a 
staff-officer at Fort Monroe, during the war, was brought in contact with 
the fugitive slaves who took refuge at the fort. When slavery was abol- 
ished, and four millions of men, women, and children became the wards of 
the nation, General Armstrong conceived the idea that they could best be 
educated and civilized by the aid of their own people. It was as necessary 
to teach this vast multitude who had never been beyond the sound of a 
master’s voice how to work for themselves, and how to care for themselves, 
as it was to teach them to read and write. Manual instruction was there- 
fore a necessity at the Hampton Institute. The male graduates were to be 
leaders on the farm or in the workshop, as well as teachers. The female 
graduates were to be capable of cooking, sewing, or caring for the sick. 
How thoroughly and successfully this scheme has been carried out need not 
be stated here. Another type of the industrial school is to be found in the 
Worcester (Mass.) Free Institute. At this institution three and a half years 
of general education is combined with instruction in mechanical engineer- 
ing, in carpentering, and in machinist’s work. This school more nearly ap- 
proaches the trade school, as many of its graduates are returned as “ jour- 
neymen mechanics.” The Worcester school was tounded by private liberal- 
ity. Without such aid, it may be added, neither the Massachusetts Institute 
of Technology nor Hampton Institute could have reached its present useful- 
ness. In the European technical schools provision is made for instructing 
young men already in the trades by a course specially adapted to their 








1From an article by R. T. Auchmuty, in The Century. 
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wants. In this country this important branch of industrial education has 
received but little attention. The Carriage Makers’ Association in this city 
maintain a school in designing and construction for the young men in their 
trade. The Master Plumbers of Philadelphia, Baltimore and Chicago have 
plumbing schools for their “ helpers.” The Cambria Iron Works in Penn- 
sylvania, and several private firms like R. Hoe & Co. of this city, give scien- 
tific instruction to their Jads, while two railroad companies, the Pennsylva- 
nia and the Baltimore and Ohio, have shown not only what it is possible to do 
but how much can be done ata trifling cost for the young men in the em- 
ploy of great corporations. Beyond this short list, little has been done to 
supplement shop-work with systematic instruction. In the Baltimore aud 
Ohio R. R. Company's shops at Baltimore five hundred young men are em- 
ployed. They are placed in charge of a graduate of the Stevens Institute, 
whose duty it is to see that they are not employed too long at one kind of 
work, Hecan change their work as often as it may seem desirable for their 
future interests. He can also take parties of them from their work at any 
time to explain tothem the machinery they may be engaged upon or see 
around them. A neat buiiding has been erected for their use, which con- 
tains a library and class rooms for instruction in mechanics and drawing. 
What isdone by the Baltimore and Ohio R. R. Co. could be done in any 
manufacturing town by the union of a few large employers. . . . 

Manual instruction has already been incerporated in the public school 
systems of Boston and Philadelphia. The New York Board of Education 
has maintained for several years a workshop at the Free College. It now 
proposes to open schools all over the city, where boys and girls will be taught 
to use their hands. A great impression was made last spring by the exhibi- 
tion held by the Industrial Edvcational Association of New York, of chil- 
dren's handiwork, and of the different methods of teaching them how to 
work. Not only was it shown what varied and excellent work little fingers 
could do, but school teachers and superintendents came to testify that the 
brain-work was benefited by the hand-work. 


THE LIQUOR-SELLER IN POLITICS. 

FPNHE sirength of cur political organizations arises from their development 

as social bodies; many of the hardest workers in their ranks are neither 
otice-holders nor yet paid henchmen, but merely members who have grad- 
ually learned to identify their fortunes with the party whose hall they have 
come to regard as the headquarters in which to spend the most agreeable of 
their leisure moments. Under the American system it is impossible for a 
man to accomplish anything by himself; he must associate himself with 
others, and they must throw their weight together. This is just what the 
social functions of the political clubs enable their members to do. The 
great and rich society clubs are composed of men who are not apt to take 
much interest in politics anvhow, and who never act as a body. The iim- 
mense effect produced by asocial organization for political purposes is shown 
by the career of the Union League Club; and equally striking proof can be 
seen by every man who attends a ward meeting. There is thus, however 
much to be regetted it may be, aconstant tendency towards the concentra- 
tion of political power in the hands of those men who by taste and educa- 
tion are fitted to enjoy the social side of the various political organizations. 

It is this that gives the liquor-sellers their enormous influence in poli- 
tics. Preparatory to the general election of 1884 there were held in the 
various districts of New York ten hundred and seven primaries and political 
conventions of all parties, and of these no less than six hundred and thirty- 
three took place in liquor saloons,—a showing that leaves small ground for 
wonder at the low average grade of the nominees. The reason for such a 
condition of things is perfectly evident; it is because the liquor-saloons are 
places of social resort for the same men who turn the local political organi- 
zations into social clubs. Bar-tenders form perhaps the nearest approach to 
a leisure class that we have at present on this side of the water. They 
naturally are on semi-intimate terms with all who frequent their houses. 
There is no place where more gossip is talked than in bar-rooms, and much 
of this gossip is about politics,— that is, the politics of the ward, not of the 
nation. The tariff and the silver question may be alluded to, but the real 
interest comes in discussing the doings of the men with whom they are per- 
sonally acquainted : why Billy so-and-so, the alderman, has quarreled with 
his former chief supporter; whether ‘old man X” has really managed to 
fix the delegates to a given convention; the reason why one faction bolted 
at the last primary; and if it is true that a great down-town boss who has 
an intimate friend of opposite political faith running in an up-town district 
has forced the managers of his own party to put a man of straw against him. 
The bar-keeper is a man of much local power, and is, of course, hail-fellow- 
well-met with his visitors, as he and they can be of mutual assistance to one 
another. Even if of different politics, their feelings towards each other are 
influenced by personal considerations purely; and, indeed, this is true of 
most of the smaller bosses as regards their dealings among themselves, for 
as one of them once remarked to me with enigmatic truthfulness, “there 
are no politics in polities” of the lower sort—which, being interpreted, 
means that a professional politician is much less apt te be swayed by 
the fact of a man’s being a Democrat or a Republican than he is by his 
being a personal friend or foe. The liquor-saloons thus become the social 
headquarters cf the liquor knots or cliques of men who take most interest in 
local polical affairs; and by an easy transition they become the political head- 
quarters when the time for preparing for the electionsarrives; and, of course 
the good-will of the owners of the places is thereby propitiated,—an impor- 
tant point with men striving to control every vote possible. 

1From Theodore Roosevelt's article, ‘‘ Machine Politics in New York City,” in 

The Century for November. ; 


Aithough many are Predisposed to lung troubles from birth, yet even such may 
esCape consumption, or other Pulmonary or bronchial disease, if due care and watch- 
fulness be observed, and all exciting causes are promptly treated as they arise. It is 
in these cases Dr. Jayne’s Expectorant exercises its most beneficial effects, and has 
produced the largest proportion of its cures. Besides promptly removing coughs 
and colds, which, when left to themselves, are the immediate eanses of tuberculous 
develepment, this standard remedy allays any inflammation which may exist, and 
by promoting easy expectoration, cleanses the lungs of the substanes which clog 
them up, and which rapidly destroy when suffered to remain, 
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TR U, ST AND INSURANCE COMI ANI ES. 
CAPITAL, $1,000,000. 
The Guarantee, 
TRUST AND SAFE DEPOSIT COMPANY 
In its New Fire-Proof Building, 


Nos. 316, 318 & 320 Chestnut Street, 


IS PREPARED TO RENT SAFES IN ITS FIRE 
AND BURGLAR PROOF VAULTS, with Combination 
and Permutation Locks that can be opened only by 
the renter, at $9, $10, $14, $16 and $20; large sizes for 
corporations and bankers. 

ALLOW INTEREST ON DEPOSITSOF MONEY, 
ACT AS EXECUTOR, ADMINISTRATOR, GUAR- 
DIAN, Assignee, Committee, Receiver, Agent, Attor- 
ney, etc. 

EXECUTE TRUSTS of every kind under appoint- 
ment of States, Courts, Corporations or Individuals— 
helding Trust Funds separate and apart from all other 
assets of the Company. 

COLLECT INTEREST OR INCOME, and transact 
all other business authorized by its charter. 

RECEIVE FOR SAFE KEEPING, UNDER GUAR- 
ANTEE, VALUABLES of every description, such as 
Coupon, Registered and other Bonds, Certificates of 
Stock, Deeds, Mortgages, Coin, Plate, Jewelry, ete. 


ete. 
RECEIPT FOR AND SAFELY KEEP WILLS 
without charge. 
For further information, call at the office or send 
for a circular. 
THOMAS COCHRAN, President. 
EDWARD C. KNIGHT, Vice-President. 
JOHN S. BROWN, Treasurer. 
JOHN JAY GILROY, Secretary. 
RICHARD C. WINSHIP, Trust Officer. 


DIRECTORS. 

W. Rotch Wister, 
Alfred Fitler, 

Charles 8. Hinchman, 
J. Dickinson Sergeant, 
Aaron Fries, 

Charles A. Sparks, 
Joseph Moore, Jr. 


THE FIDELITY 


Insurance, Trust and Safe Deposit 
Company of Philadelphia. 
325-831 CHESTNUT STREET. 

Charter Perpetual. 


Thomas Cochran, 
Edward C. Knight, 
J. Barlow Moorhead, 
Thomas MacKellar, 
John J. Stadiger, 
Clayton French, 








CAPITAL, $2,000,000. SURPLUS, $1,200,000. 


SECURITIES AND VALUABLES of every descri 
tion, including BONDS and STOCKS, PLATE, JEW- 
ELRY, DEEDS, etc., taken for SAFE KEEPING on 
SPECIAL GUARANTEE at the lowest rates. 
can Doors guarded by the Yale and Hall Time 

“ks. 

The Company also RENTS SAFES INSIDE ITS 
BURGLAR-PROOF VAULTS, at prices varying from 
$15 to $75, according to size. An extra size for corpor- 
ations and bankers; also, desirable safes in upper 
vaults for $10. Rooms and desks adjoining vaults pro- 
vided for safe-renters. 

DEPOSITS OF MONEY RECEIVED ON INTER- 


EST. 

INCOME COLLECTED and remitted for a moder- 
ate charge. 

The Company acts as EXECUTOR, ADMINISTRA- 
TOR and GUARDIAN, and RECEIVES AND EXE- 
CUTES TRUSTS of every description from the courts, 
corporations and individuals. 

ALL TRUST FUNDS AND INVESTMENTS are 
kept separate and apart from the assets of the Compa- 
ny. As additional security, the Company has a special 
trust = of $1,000,000, primarily responsible for its 
trust obligations. 

WILLS RECEIPTED FOR and safely kept without 
charge. 


STEPHEN A. CALDWELL, President. 

JOHN B. GEST, Vice-President, and in charge of the 
Trust Department. 

ROBERT PATTERSON, Treasurer and Secretary. 

CHAS. ATHERTON, Assistant Treasurer. 

R, L. WRIGHT, JR., Assistant Secretary. 


DIRECTORS. 
STEPHEN A. CALDWELL, WILLIAM H. MERRICK, 
EvUWARD W. CLARK, JOHN B. GEsT, 
GrorGE F. TYLER, EDWARD T. STEEL, 
Henry C. GIBSON, THOMAS DRAKE, 
Tuomas MCKEAN, C. A. GRISCOM, 
JouN C. BULLITT. 
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SEED WAREHOUSES. 





21 and 23 S., Sixth Street, and S, E. Cor. of Del- 


aware Avenue and Arch Street, Phila. 


FOUNDED 1784. 


EY ERYTHING of the best for the Farm, Garden or 

4 Country Seat, Over 1500 acres under cultivation 
growing Landreths’ Garden Seeds. Landreths’ Rural 
Register and Almanac for 1885, with catalogue of seeds 
and directions for culture, in English and German 
free to all applicants. 


ADVERTISING AGENTS. 





ADVERTISERS 
can learn the exact cost 
of any proposed line of 
advertising in American 


papers by addressing 
Geo. P. Rowell & Co., 


Newspaper Advertising Bureau, 
10 Spruce St., New York. 
Send 10cts. for 100-Page Pamphlet. 


FURNITURE. 


3008 HILLBORW & Co, | 
FURNITURE, BEDDING, 
iia 
NO. 1027 sili STREET, 
PHILADELPHIA. 


MANUFACTURERS. 


—THE— Be ely 
William Cramp & Sons 
Ship and Engine 

Building Co. 


PHILADELPHIA. 
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TRUST AND INSURANCE COS. 


THE GIRARD 


LIFE INSURANCE, ANNUITY AND TRUST 
Co. OF PHILADELPHIA. 


Office, 2020 Chestnut St. 


INCORPORATED 1836, CHARTER PERPETUAL. 
INSURES LIVES, GRANTS ANNUITIES, ACTS 
AS EXECUTOR, ADMINISTRATOR, GUAR- 
DIAN, TRUSTEE, COMMITTEE OR RE- 
CEIVER, AND RECEIVES DE- 
POSITS ON INTEREST. 


President, John B. Garrett. 
Vice-President and Treasurer, Henry Tatnall, 
Actuary, William P. Huston. 
Assistant Treasurer, William N. Ely. 
Solicitor, Effingham B. Morris. 


The American Fire 
INSURANCE COMPANY. 


Office in Company’s Building, 


308 & 310 Walnut St., Phila. 


CASH CAPITAL, . . . . $500,000 00 
Reserve for reinsurance and 

all other claims, . . . 1,070,003 99 
Surplus over all liabilities, . 528,957 89 


ToraL AssETs, JANUARY IsT, 1886, 
$2,220,3871.135. 


DIRECTORS: 
T. H. MONTGOMERY, WILLIAM W. PAUL, 
JOHN WELSH, P. S. HUTCHINSON, 
JOHN T. LEWLS, ALEXANDER BIDDLE, 
ISRAEL MORRIS, CHAS. P. PEROT, 
JOS. E. GILLINGHAM. 


THOMAS H. MONTGOMERY, President. 
ALBERT C. L. CRAWFORD, Secretary. 
RICHARD MARIS, Assistant Secretary. 





INSURANCE AT ACTUAL COST. 
CHARTERED 1835. 


NEW ENGLAND MUTUAL LIFE INSUR- 
ANCE COMPANY, 


BOSTON, 
SURPLUS - - - - - - = - = = = = $2,395,450.73 


No speculative features. Annual returns of surplus. 
Yearly progressive cash values fixed by Massachusetts 
law, indorsed on every policy. Eyual to an interest- 
bearing bond, with insurance at nominal cost. An 
excellent collateral. No forfeiture. 

Attention is also called to the NEW FEATURE IN 
LIFE INSURANCE adopted by this company, of issu- 
ing Endowment Policies for precisely the same pre- 
mium heretofore charged for whole Life Policies. 


JOS. M. GIBBENS, 
Secretary 


BENJ. F. STEVENS, 
President. 


MARSTON & WAKELIN, - GENERAL AGENTS, 
No, 133 S, Fourth Street, Philadelphia: 


rench, German, Spanish, Italian, 


You can, by ten weeks’ study, master either of these 
languages sufficiently for ever -day and business con- 
versation, Dr. Ricu. S. Rosenruat’s celebrated 
MEISTERSCHAFT SYSTEM. Terms, %5.00 for 
books of each language, with privilege of answers to all 
aa, and correction of exercises. Sample copy, 

Part 1., 25 cents. Liberal terms to Teachers. 
MEISTERSCHAFT PUBLISHING CO. 
Herald Building, Boston, Mass. 
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